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Dry Goods Ass’n 
Objects to Rates 
OnNew U.& 0. Form 


Retail Organization Says Co-Insur- 
ance Rates Are Practically 
Prohibitive 


NEW POLICY IS OPTIONAL 


East and West; Not Yet Filed 
in New York or Jersey 


The National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation has launched a criticism of the 
new use and occupancy co-insurance 
form approved by the stock companies 
after that form was offered to the dry 
goods merchants at their own request. 
The attack is made on the rates, which 
are alleged to be too high on the new 
stock company form for use on either 
fire or tornado policies for mercantile or 
non-mercantile risks. 

This new co-insurance form was first 
adopted by the Eastern and Western 
Unions several months ago after the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association had 
stated that the per diem and weekly 
forms then in use did not give the com- 
plete protection which was desired. So 
the co-insurance form was drawn up and 
offered for use in addition to the other 
two. The New England States and the 
Middle Department and Philadelphia 
have filed this new form in the East and 
several states in the Western Union ter- 
ritory are also using it. The New York 
and New Jersey insurance departments 
have not yet acted upon the form, so 
that the rating bureaus here cannot offer 
it for awhile. 


Rates Called Excessive 


While the text of the new policy meets 
with the approval of the dry goods mer- 
chants, rates are declared to be prac- 
tically prohibitive. In answer to this, 
the stock companies say that as the risks 
undertaken by this form are greater than 
those assumed before, the rates must be 
adjusted accordingly. 

Following is the criticism made by 
the dry goods association ‘of New York, 
Warren F. Kimball being director of in-? 
surance : 

“Relative rates and_ liability 
Straight fire and U. & O. policies. 

“From 75 to 100 millions U. & O. in- 
surance under the new _  co-insurance 
form has been taken out by the larger 
department and retail dry goods stores 
within the past year and many others 
have been waiting for publication of the 
new iorm and rate by the old line com- 
panies before correcting their coverage. 

aa he tremendous increase in rate of 
65% over the per diem form rate which 
has been published by some of the rating 
bureaus is therefore of interest to re- 
tailers, especially since it produces what 
1S practically a prohibitive cost. 

comparison of straight fire with 
U. & O. loss probability indicates the 
new U. & O. rates to be abnormally high. 
In a department store, ‘annual gross 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 143 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 









































A factor 
in your choice of a company 
to represent 


The Insurance Company of North America laid the foundations 
for the American Agency system. It is only natural, therefore, that 
its service policies should offer agents every possible benefit and assist- 
ance. 


North America co-operation includes prompt attention to every 
service need, advisory and engineering service on individual risks, and 
extensive national advertising in the interests of the North America 
Agent. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 

















Another Forward Step 


The Salary Savings Plan opens a new and broad field of life insurance 
distribution. This Company has adopted it, and thus maintains its 
front-rank place among the progressive companies whose leadership has 
been gained by vision and initiative. 


This Plan gives life insurance at its best to groups of salaried em- 
ployees and wage-earners in return for monthly premium payments. 


Always room in this organization for men and women who have the 
forward look, and who work with intelligence and industry and in- 
tegrity. Unexcelled service, together with three fine monthly agency 
publications and first-class advertising literature, supply our representa- 
t‘ves with an unsurpassed equipment. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 
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Malcolm Adam’s 
Clever Primer of 
Business Insurance 


One of ae of Penn Mutual 
Life Convention in Swamps- 
cott, Mass. 





STORY TOLD IN NUTSHELL 





Don’t Overleck Minovity Interest; 
Insure to Full Value of 


One of the outstanding features of the 
Penn Mutual Life’s convention at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., was a primer of business in- 
surance by Malcolm Adam, assistant 
supervisor of applications at the home 
office. 

It is of such genuine interest to agents 
that it is reproduced herewith in full: 

In this talk I am not going to deal 
with any of the fundamentals, but in- 
stead will discuss and explain the prob- 
lems of business insurance, which seem 
to be giving the greatest difficulty at the 
present time. 

One of the most important features. is 
the special contract, inasmuch as a sep- 
arate agreement is nearly always re- 
quired. No solicitor should attempt to 
draw these papers or worry over them. 
They are the work of a specialist and 
Home Office is ready at all times to 
cheerfully draw all the forms you wish. 
All that you need to have is a supply 
of specimen skeleton forms to show the 
prospect, and roughly alter as a model 
to cover your individual case. 

Minority Interests 

The most common mistake and the 
one which gives most trouble in ad- 
justing in business insurance is the 
overlooking of minority interests. As 
you all know, a corporation is a creature 
of the law and the rights of all the 
stockholders are carefully guarded by 
the courts. The primary principle in 
the organization of corporations is that 
the same rights shall go with every 
share of stock. The majority stock- 
holders of course control the corporation 
and direct its policies; but all benefits 
accruing from such management must 
go to all stockholders in proportion to 
the amount of stock held. Thus if A 
owns 95 per cent. of the stock of the 
corporation, and B and C the remaining 
5 per cent.; A, even though he is in 
absolute control of the company, can- 
not do anything which would be of bene- 
fit to him but not to the minority stock- 
holders who hold the remaining 5 per 
cent. of the stock. 

Therefore, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance, when selling insurance for the 
purpose of arranging a plan of stock 
control, to be sure that the stockholders 
themselves, and not the corporation, pay 
the premiums; unless of course every 
stockholder, even though he is not a 
party to the transaction, will derive bene- 
fits from it, or agree to it. If this is not 
done any minority stockholder, at any 
time, can overthrow the entire transac- 
tion by showing that corporate funds 
are being expended for a purpose which 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Numbers Each Point 
In Insurance Sale 


DAVID B. ADLER’S DIALOGUE 





Effective Use of the Word “Unusual”; 
Questions Intrigue Interest of 
Prospect 





D. B. Adler, manager of the J. Elliott 
Hall agency, New York, gave some sam- 
ple approaches and sales used by the 
Hall agency members during a talk he 
made at the Penn Mutual convention 
in Swampscott. One of the interviews, 
with a man named Hopkins, a stranger 
to the agent, follows: 

Mr. Adler: Good morning! 
Mr. Hopkins? 

Mr. Hopkins: Yes, sir. 

A. I am Mr. Adler, Mr. Hopkins. I 
presume that you make it a point to try 
and save some money each: year? 

H. Why do you ask? What is your 
proposition? : 

A. Does it make any difference to you 
what we call*my proposition, if you are 
satisfied that it isa good one? In other 
words, if you convince yourself that the 
institution behind the proposition is ex- 
cellent, are you willing to judge the 
proposition -on its merits, regardless of 
‘what it is called? 

H.. Why that sounds fair enough. 

A. Then you will agree that the name 
will make no difference, but that the 
proposition must stand on its. own 
merits ? 

H., Right. 

A. That is fine. Assuming that I have 
an unusual proposition and one that 
makes a tremendous appeal to you, how 
much money do you think you could 
save per week, over and above what 
you are now-saving, without seriously 
dissrranging your present plans? 

H. I don’t believe I could save any 
more. : 

_£. Not a dollar a week? 

H.. Well, I wouldn’t say that. 

A. .The thought I want to leave, is 
this: You do not know anything about 
my proposition now, except that it is 
unusual. All I want to find out is this: 
Assuming that I have a real, “honest-to- 
goodness”. savings proposition, better 
than anything you have ever ‘seen, do 
you think you could scrape up, say $5 
per week, to put into it? 

H.1 guess I could if I wanted to badly 
enough. 

A. That is fine. May I have a piece 
of paper, please? Mr. Hopkins, have 
you ever heard of a bond that is based 
on your age? 

H. None, unless you consider life in- 
Suirarice. 

A. How old are you, Mr. Hopkins? 

H. Tl be thirty next month. 

A. Let me ask you this, Mr. Hopkins. 
Would it be a source of satisfaction to 
you to kriow that you were oo $10,- 
0N0 at the age of 62 regardless of any 
other investment or savings that you 
fiay now have? 

H. Well, I hope to have a lot more 
than that. 

* A. Well, you probably will have. But 
would you like to have $10,000 more, but 
a sure? 


. Yes. 

A. You will like that? 

H. Yes, anyone would. 

(Here write down the figure one and 
draw a ring around it.) 

A. ‘Suppose a $10,000 bond could be 
purchased on the instalment plan, over 
32 yeats, do you think that would be 


Is_ this 


I don’t believe any bond 
house would string it out that long. 

A. All right You will agree then that 
that is unusual? 

H. Yés, I think it is. 

‘(Here write down 2 and draw a ring 
ci bo: Regie naar east : 

A. Now, Mr. Hopkins, in addition to 


usual. 





this, E want- to find out -whether: you 
think this is unusual. If you were to be- 
come totally and permanently disabled 
from any cause, either accident or illness, 
any time after. making your first instal- 
ment, we would absolutely agree to pay 
all future instalments for you and give 
you the $10,000, just as if you had paid 
them yourself. Do you know of any 
other bond that will do that? 

H. No sir, I have never heard of that 
in a bond, 

A. Then would you think it very un- 
usual if we agreed to do that? 

H. Yes, that is very unusual. 

(Here write down 3 and draw a ring 
around it.) 

A. You agree then that No. 1 is good, 
and that No. 2 and No. 3 are very un- 
Let me ask you how this looks 
if thrown in on the side? In addition 
to paying your instalments, we will give 
you a check for $100 each month as long 
as you live. Is that a bit unusual for a 
bond? 

H. Yes, that is: very good. 

(Here write down 4 and draw a ring 
around it.) 

A. Mr. Hopkins, what do you consider 
the usual rate of interest? 

H. Oh, 6%. 

A. You will agree that 12% would be 
very unusual. 

H. Yes, very unusual. 

A. Do you realize that this $100 per 
month, or $1,200 a year, ‘is 12% on the 
$10,000 bond and is very unusual? Is 
that right? 

H. Yes, I will agree to that. 

(Here write down 5 and draw a ring 
around it.) 

A. Now, in addition to all of this, what 
would you say if I told you that we 
would set up a saving account for you, 
adding to it each year? For instance, 


(Continued on page 10) 


Made Success From 
Her First Interview 


ENTHUSIASM MRS. GOLDEN’S KEY 


Landed $10,009 on First Cold-Canvass_ 


Call Because She Thoroughly 
Believed in Her Mission 





A thrilling story of how a housewife 
with no business experience and with a 
child to care for, took up the selling of 
life insurance as a means of livelihood 
and made a success of her new work 
from the very first interview, was told 
to the Penn Mutual field force by Mrs. 
Ida -K. Golden, of the McWilliam & 
Hyde-agency, New York. 

Going out on her first day on a cold 
canvass after having attended the agency 
instruction class for a week, she 
entered an office and asked for the man 
whose name appeared on the door, send- 
ing in her name and saying it was per- 
sonal business. Continuing her story she 
said: 

I was ushered into the private office 
of a total stranger who greeted me most 
cordially, “Good afternoon, Mrs. Golden, 
what can I do for you,” to which I 
smilingly replied, “Why nothing Mr. 
Blank, I’ve come here to do something 
for you. I’ve come to give you an in- 
come for life. Wouldn’t you like one?” 

Why of course I would. Who doesn’t 
want one? he replied. Won’t you sit 
down. Right there I had won, because 
he was inviting me to remain. 
~I explained the life income contract— 
judging him to be about 40, I pointed out 
to him the fact that he was in his great- 
est earning years, and showed him the 
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LLOYD PATTERSON, ASSOCIATE 


225 W. 34th St., N. Y. City. Tel. Chickering 2384-7 





necessity for setting aside a definite 
amount during this period to take care 
of those years when earning power must 
necessarily wane and eventually ceaso. 

I emphasized the fact that “no man io- 
day knows what his needs may be twenty 
or twenty-five years hence, and that now 
is the time to decide. My propositicn 
gave him exaétly that opportunity. jf 
he lived to the maturity of the contract 
and had been able through all the int. +- 
vening years to invest his funds wise'y 
he could at that time invest his mon<y 
to better advantage. But if at that tinve 
his desk held worthless stocks and bon:(s 
that he would be wise to take that option 
in his contract which would pay him an 
income just as long as he lived; or 
he still needed protection, he-might heave 
at that time paid-up life insurance and 
a cash sum for his own use. 

To his question: “Suppose I die prior 
to age 65,” I replied, we will give your 
beneficiary $10,000. Then it is death in- 
surance, I have plenty of that. Not at 
all, I replied. Iam selling you a contract 
for your specific needs, which will provide 
you with either-a lump sum in cash at 
maturity, or an income for life; but in 
the event that you do not live to receive 
this I am quite sure you have no objec- 
tions to my company giving your bene- 
ficary $10,000. -Have you? 

None whatsoever, he replied. You can 
get me $10,000 of that. 

The application blank was a work of 
art., I know I stressed the value of 
getting the protection at once and re- 
ceived his check for the full. premium. 
I don’t remember getting out of that 
office. I have a confused memory of my 
trip back to our office and a brave en- 
deavor on my part to act unconcerned 
when I opened the office door, but they 
sensed my victory, although not to its 
full extent. 

I may say right here that every new 
agent should start out fully conversant 
with one particular contract in which he 
or she has such absolute faith that it 
can be talked about enthusiastically and 
convincingly. There is always the 
knowledge that all information desired 
on other forms can be secured at the 
agency, and the prospect in whom the 
agent has established confidence and de- 
sire is perfectly willing to wait the time 
necessary for information about a con- 
tract better suited to his particular needs 
than the one presented. 

I used at the office our lead system, 
and the first five cases I wrote were the 
result of these letters. Every bit of my 
business since then has been from the 
endless chain method developed through 
these original clients and later through 
my friends. ; 

After I had definitely satisfied myself 
that what I had was something no one 
should be without, I realized that I 
should serve my friends as well, and this 
I have done to such an extent that today 
I haven’t a friend who being able to 
get life insurance is not a policyholder of 
mine. I feel that no one can serve a 
client more willingly, more conscicn- 
tiously, or better than I can, and my 
clients feel this too, with the result that 
not only is it in many cases impossible 
for anyone else to sell them life insur- 
ance, but they are eager to have their 
friends take advantage of my services, 
with the result that I-have a number of 
policyholders in different sections of t¢ 
country whom I have never seen. 

Given the same qualifications and t'<¢ 
same training, the woman can and do-s 
accomplish what the man. has. Her 
progress toward the top of the ladcer 
must be slower because, first of all, she 
has not the endurance that the man is 
to make as many calls, and she is “>? 
against the men who do not, believe 
woman is capable of discussing and 
handling their financial affairs with as 
great a degree of efficiency as man. | 
am happy to know that men are grac- 
ually besag educated away from t's 
belief. Secanaie™ 
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Wohlgemuth Reviews 
Book Sale Comments 


AGAIN MAKES REBATE. CHARGE 





Says Argument That National Associa- 
tion “Needs the Money” Is Built 
On Fallacy 





THe EASTERN UNDERWRITER is informed 
by persons close to the trustees of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
that it is doubtful if consideration of the 
criticisms of E. J- Wohlgemuth of book 
selling activities of the national association 
will reach the floor of the convention in 
Kansas City next week. 

sufficient time having elapsed in 
order that he might note the reaction to 
his criticisms of the book selling end 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; E. J. Wohlgemuth, president 
of the National Underwriter Co., has re- 
turned to-the fray and in a letter - to 
Tse EASTERN UNDERWRITER makes these 
comments as a follow-up: 

“The suggestion is made that when the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers tries to secure a commission on 
the life insurance books used by its 
members it is not fair to call this ‘re- 
bating’ in the publishing field. But is it 
not just this? The association, from the 
publishers’ viewpoint, is an organization 
of the’r customers, pure and _ simple. 
When the association demands a com- 
missios! on the books used by its mem- 
bers aid instructs them to send their 
orders for books needed through it, it 
collects a rebate, and whether it uses 
the money to reduce the dues of the 
members or sends it to them direct is 
immaterial. 

“The publishers have their own or- 
ganizations to sell their books and can- 
not duplicate the expense and the system 
through the national association. The 
association, appreciating this, has gone 
outside the regular insurance publishing 
field and induced outside publishers, 
which have no insurance organization, 
to enter the field in competition. These 
publishers are very glad to pay the na- 
tional association a large commission to 
market their products. But the national 
association does not despise commis- 
sions, even though small, which it may 
be given by some insurance publishers, 
so it solicits that business, also. How- 
ever, When an insurance publisher takes 
an order for books gotten out by the 
association’s publishers, he receives only 
half the commission, the other half go- 
ing to the association under its prefer- 
ential contract. The whole system is 
the worst kind of competition, created 
without regard for the insurance pub- 
lishers who have done as much to build 
up the national association membership 
as the little group of men who are re- 
sponsible for the association’s publish- 
ing policy. The association is not only 
injuring its best friends by remaining in 
the publishing field but is likely to 
alienate the most powerful influence it 
has to depend upon to maintain its pres- 
ent position and broaden its scope. 

“Of ‘course, if the national association 
is properly in the publishing business it 
is thereby a competitor of the regular 
insurance publishers and it has a right 
to do all the things it is doing. If it is 
properly in the publishing business then 
it become a competitor of the regular 
publishers and is not entitled to and can- 








Your 


Best Business 


Asset 


The faith of the policyholder is 
your best business asset. Through 
it you establish your reputation 
in old and new homes, anid you 
meet new faces. It is your adver- 
tising medium that is working 
for you, whether you are present 
or absent. This faith is closely 
related to efficient service which, 
with whole-souled good will, 
never leaves a bitter taste, but 
completes the transaction, with 


everybody thoroughly satisfied. 


PoE Ambition 
Of Reichert Agency 


HOPES .TO LEAD.THE TRAVELERS 





Prophecy Made at Banquet in Waldorf- 
Astoria; How Agency Recruits 
‘Its Members 





There is a current -slang expression 
referring to persons who do something 
inexplicable, “Strange people those 
Chinese.” And that’s the thought that 
bobs up when one considers extraor- 
dinary achievements in the life insur- 
ance world of the general agencies. Some 
of these offices, springing from nothing, 
score amazing achievements which many 
of the older, long established offices can- 
not match. How do they do it, and, 
more important, how do the superin- 
tendents of agents who make such ap- 
pointments pick men so cleverly in these 
cays of tremendous labor turnovers of 
all kinds? 

That’s a pretty long introduction to a 
story about a dinner—and the dinner was 
that of the Louis Reichert agency of 
the Travelers at 45 John Street, New 
York, held at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Thursday night of last week—but when 
one saw the eighty agents and brokers 
gathered around the board and knew 
that two years ago theré was no staff 
of agents under the Louis Richert ban- 
ner the occasion seems more fit for 
philosophy than for mere news. chron- 
icling. 

The Reichert-Hancel Combination 

Mr: Reichert has been an insurance 
man-around this town for a couple of 
decades and was a large personal writer. 
About two years ago he decided to build 
up an agency and a short time after- 
wards M. J. Hancel joined his organiza- 
tion as agency supervisor. “Max” Han- 
cel is one of those New Yorkers who 
knows everybody. His acquaintance ex- 
tends through many different walks of 
life. It was not long before the wheels 
began to turn very swiftly and so far 
this year. the agency has paid for $8,- 
000,000. Mr.: Hancel made the surprising 
statement at the dinner that before long 
the fraternity would see the Louis Reich- 
ert office leading all the’ Travelers agen- 
cies of the country. It now stands fifth. 
Agents are gotten only through recom- 
mendation of those already doing busi- 
ness with the office and the agent who 
recommends a man-must stand sponsor 
for him. This gave Mr. Hancel an idea. 
He put it up to each of the eighty pres- 
ent to bring a good man into the agency. 

Vice-President Page Talks 

B. A. Page, vice-president of the Trav- 
elers, was one of the guests. He made 
a short talk on group and salary allot- 
ment after congratulating the agency 
for its good work. Among others present 
were A. J. Frith, assistant secretary of 
the life department, who is in: charge 
of this territory; William F. Chamberlin, 
manager of the group division here; 
George A. Martin, who is pushing salary 
aliotment; Dr. Grosvenor of the med- 
ical department; and John McGinley, 
manager of the Travelers’ Casualty de- 
partment here. 

This agency has developed quite a 
lot of producers, some of whom are but 
recently in the business but have done 
exceedingly well. 

In discussing some. of those pro- 
ducers Mr.’ Hancel said: 
































2 not expect their support. .There is only bo le Page hag 2 tare lar Magy mage er 
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5 object so seriously to the competition of ‘ to insurance as he néeded the balance to - 
iD a —. publishing hd —_ house age clean tp his personal affairs ‘he has al-° 
ye ii-it Stood on its own feet and were 4a FS ready paid for a quarter of a million: 
d dissdciated from the powerful influence Be “Paul E. Igel has spent eight years - 
as of the national association, though that as af agent beginning tinder my super- 
I is distasteful to. many with pronounced vision. For ‘years he wrote industrial in- 
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SWAMPSCOTT CONFERENCE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 





Selling Plans and 
Methods Big Feature 


KINGSLEY SETS HIGH MARK FOR 
PRODUCTION DRIVE 








To Feature Salary Savings Plan; J. 
Elliott Hall Gets Into Action; How 
Company Helps Producers 





What turned out to be the best con- 
vention of Penn Mutual Life men and 
women in the history of that company, 
was held in Swampscott, Mass., at the 
New Ocean House, last week. It was 
the third annual eastern regional con- 
vention of men and women who through 
production had qualified. There was 
unprecedented enthusiasm during the 
three days sessions, which reached al- 
most uncontrollable heights as the three 
hundred attending broke convention and 
started for the special train waiting to 
carry them back to their respective 
homes. It is doubtful if the railroad 
station at Swampscott ever housed a 
more stirring scene than that enacted 
when the Penn Mutual army of the east 
landed there at the conclusion of the 
convention. 

And all the enthusiasm was not carried 
away on the specia! train either, for 
many had made the trip to the conven- 
tion by automobile, and on leaving, let 
it be known that they were carrying 
their own consignment right along with 
them. 

On every -hand could be heard—“I 
am mighty glad I qualified for this 
convention”—from the lips of individuals, 
and in no few cases, several- of. them 
speaking at the same time. 

A. Selling Convention 

It was a selling convention. The pro- 
gram was. built to that end. Can-you 
imagine a program being anything but 
that when it began with J. Elliott Hall, 
presiding at the opening session on 
Monday morning, and closing with J. 
Elliott Hall, in a sales demonstration on 
Wednesday, just before Stewart Ander- 
son,-manager of the bureau of field 
service of The Penn Mutual, pronounced 
the benediction, 

Between the two appearances of J. 
Elliott Hall, practical sales talks were 


made. covering “How to Sell Small 
Monthly Income Policies,” “How to Sell 
Educational Insurance,” “How to Sell 


Optional Endownment,” together with a 
message “In the Actuary Shop,” whereby 
Associate’ Actuary George R. White, 
essayed to sell the activities of his de- 
partment.to the field force. 

This was followed by Stuart D. War- 
ner, in the role of selling “The Blue 
Book” of The Penn Mutual Life, as a 
sales document par excellence, and to 
which was tied a sales demonstration 
with David B. Adler, in the role of a 
salesman, selling, “How It Works,” with 
the assistance of Nelson A. Hall; William 
F, Price and Albert Hopkins, all of the 
J. Elliott Hall agency. 

Then came “Some Things I Have 
Learned in-Selling Life Insurance” from 
the ‘valuable experiences of O. 
Pfizenmaier of the home office agency. 

Using as a means to that end, the 
“Administration of Trusts by Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Companies” E. Paul 
Huttinger, of The Penn Mutual Life, 
legal department, contributed a highly 
valuable selling document. 

While there were many women at the 
convention, only one made the program 
—Mrs. Ida K. Golden, of the McWilliam 
and Hyde agency, New York, and she 
did aplenty in telling “What a Woman 
May Accomplish in Life Insurance.” 

More selling was found in the demon- 
stration by Harry W. Slayton-of the L. 
C..Slayton agency, New Haven, Conn.— 


President 





William A. Law 


Three Agency Trustees 


Vice-President 





J. Edward Durham, C. F. McCord, William H. Kingsley 


M. R: Miller 


(and, confidentially, he is some golfer, 


too.) 
Touches on Medical End 


Dr. Henry K. Dillard, assistant medical 
director, sold “Approved As Applied 
For.” In his talk Dr. Dillard stressed the 
importance of having complete informa- 
tion on applications. He cited as a cause 
for delay in issuing policies due to lack 
of necessary information when that part 
of the application was reached, having 
to do with occupation of applicant, a 
case where an agent in Morris County, 
N. J., sent in an application which set 
the applicant down as an “Ordinary in 
Morris Co.” 

Recalling that Morris Co. was a rather 
large organization, and never having 
heard of such an occupation as “ordin- 
ary” a letter was dispatched to the agent 
requesting some enlightenment. In due 
course the doctor was advised that. “or- 
dinary in Morris Co.” was really a 
“Probate Judge in Morris County.” 

One of the high spots in the conven- 
tion was the splendid sales presentation 
of “How to Sell Optional Endowment” 
by Willis J. Blackwell of the McWilliam 
& Hyde Agency, New York. Mr. Black- 
well in making his talk very graphically 
described it on the blackboard. 

“Our Business Insurance Service” was 
the means of introducing Malcolm Adam, 
associate supervisor at the home office 
to the convention, and to those ‘present 











S. D. ‘Warner Ralph Humphreys Joe Conover W. E. Bentz 


who were specializing in business insur- 
ance or who contemplated éngaging in 
the selling of that plan this talk was 
invaluable. 

Not that they were the least of the 
salesmen present, but just to fit into 
the manner in which this story is being 
handled President William A. Law and 
Vice-President William H. Kingsley, 
break in right now. 


President Law on “Peak Load” 


President Law after welcoming the 
convention at the opening session dis- 
cussed the “Peak Load.” He drew on 
various industries to make the point that 
they were geared up to meet the greatest 
demand which might be exacted of them, 
and said that the real function of life 
insurance, is to enable families and busi- 
nesses to meet their “peak load,” which 
comes when the bread winner of a fam- 
ily, or the pivotal member of a business 
concern, is removed by death, incapacity 
or old age. 

He called attention to the preparation 
of great industries through study and 
equipment so as to be able to handle 
as a matter of course the “peak load” 
which comes in all businesses. He told 
that the life underwriter must take on 
a full cargo of selling education and 
equipment in order to be able to handle 
with ability and satisfaction the “peak 


(Continued on page 10) 





Sam J. Frank 


Against Too Much 
Control After Death 


HUTTINGER DISCUSSES TRUSTS 





Where Financial Institutions and Lif- 
Insurance Companies Can Co-Op- 
erate; Attorney Gives Examples 





It is a trait of human nature that 
without sufficient reason men and women 
like to control property long after their 
death. 

Upon that trait E. Paul Huttinger o: 
the legal division of the Penn Mutual 
Life delivered an illuminating address 
on administration of trusts, speaking 
at the Swampscott convention of the 
Penn Mutual Life last week. He de- 
scribed the provinces of the trust com- 
pany and of the insurance company and 
explained how they could be co-ordi- 


nated. His sub-heads were funded 
trusts; trusts to pay taxes; charitable 
uses; blanket trusts; discretionary 


powers; trust income; choice of an in- 
stitution and co-operation. 

Mr. Huttinger said that if a parent has 
a spendthrift son or daughter it is a 
right that neither should be allowed to 
touch the principal. If a father is fear- 
ful that his daughter’s husband might 
make away with her property, it is proper 
that he should limit her to an income 
until she reaches an age beyond which 
it is improbable she will marry. No 
valid objection can be raised to these or 
to a husband restricting his widow to 
an income during her life. They are 
all proper reasons for limiting the use 
of insurance proceeds, but where the in- 
sured includes in his restrictions grand- 
children and their issue, born and un- 
born, to whom his duty of support is 
debatable, he is giving freedom to de- 
sires that are not economically sound 
and which are reasonably sure to cause 
dissatisfaction. 


Funded Trusts 


The original purpose of funded trusts 
of life insurance was in the saving of in- 
come tax, purely a trust company devel- 
opment, A person possessing sufficient 
wealth to distribute a portion of it dur- 
ing his lifetime was persuaded to de- 
liver securities or cash to the trust com- 
pany for certain named beneficiaries and 
to execute an agrement with it, whereby 
the income derived therefrom was to be 
used for the purpose of paying premiums 
on insurance assigned to, or taken out by 
the trustee on the life of the settlor. 
By this procedure a separate taxpayer, 
the trust, was brought into existence, and 
was entitled to an exemption of $1,000, 
the lesser rate of normal taxation was 
made available, and in many cases no 
surtax attached. As this same income 
received by the settlor would have been 
subject to high surtax, considerable sav- 
ing was accomplished. 

Congress evidently considered this tax 
evasion, for when the Revenue Act oi 
1924 was written, a special clause relat- 
ing to such a transaction was inserted 
and it required the settlor to report and 
pay tax on all income received by. the 
trustee which was paid out as premiunis 
on his life. Considerable doubt has been 
expressed by competent counsel as to 
whether this part of the Revenue Act 
will be upheld. Assuming that there 1s 
no income tax saving, the insured may 
secure what amounts to a paid up polics 
without surrendering to the company the 
principal invested. In case of death, not 
only the principal, but the insurance pro- 
ceeds will be available for carrying out 
the further purposes of the trust, which 
will double or triple the principal, ac- 
cording to the age of the settlor when 
the plan is adopted. Whether a gift tax 
would be collectible on the creation of 
such a trust is a hard question to an- 
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swer. By taxing the income to the set- 
flor, it is difficult to perceive how the 
Reventie Bureau can maintain that there 
has been a’ transfer. 

There is still another advantage to be 
derived from this plan. Where parents 
desire to make gifts to their children, in- 
tended to mature in the future, they may 
create trusts for them and provide for 
the payment of premiums -on long term 
endowments on the lives of such chil- 
dren for their benefit or for the benefit 
of their issue. This plan will enable the 
settlor to save income tax, because the 
law is restrictive only as to insurance on 
the settlor’s life and not to insurance on 
the life of his children, or any one else, 
for whom he may establish such a trust. 
But in such case, it is reasonably certain 
that a gift tax would attach if the prin- 
cipal of the gift exceeded $50,000. 


Trusts to Pay Taxes 


Where life insurance is intended to 
settle tax liens, it may be made payable 
to the insured’s estate, to a named bene- 
ficiary as trustee, or to a named benefi- 
ciary without any mention of trustee- 
ship. According to both state and fed- 
eral inheritance tax laws if the insurance 
is payable to the estate, the proceeds 
are taxed and if they are payable to a 
trustee who is obligated to use the sum 
received for the payment of taxes, this 
is generally considered as rendering the 
fund subject to tax. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of Ohio has rendered an opinion that 
trusts created for the payment of inher- 
itance taxes are not themselves subject 
to such tax. If, however, the insurance 
is payable to a named beneficiary in his 
or her own right, with no obligation to 
use the proceeds as indicated, under most 
state laws the fund is tax exempt, and 
the special insurance exemption may be 
claimed under both Federal law and the 
few state laws where insurance proceeds 
payable to named beneficiaries are sub- 
ject to tax. But this very often raises a 
doubt in the mind of the insured as to 
whether the sum provided will be used for 
the purpose that he has in mind. Some- 
times the problem can be solved by mak- 
the policy payable to the person who will 
be the chief beneficiary of the insured’s 
estate and therefore the party who would 
be most interested in having taxes set- 
tied as promptly as possible, for the 
pressure of economic law is more power- 
ful than a statute. 

Beyond this point life insurance com- 
panies cannot go. Where there is more 
than one beneficiary of the estate the 
problem becomes more complicated and 
a trust company can be of service to the 
policyholder. If he creates a trust of his 
insurance and does not limit the trustee 
to what are termed legal investments, the 
trustee can purchase the best securities 
left by the insured:from-his executor and 
use these as the corpus of the trust. Of 
course, the insured would name as the 
beneficiaries of the trust his wife or chil- 
dren or any other persons that he desires 
to be the objects of his bounty. Or, 
where the chief wealth of the insured 


consists of stéck in a close corporation - 


which for various reasons cannot be sold 
lor taxes, this may be purchased by the 
trustee and lpreserved for the insured’s 
beneficiaries, Thus payment of taxes, 
the chief object of the trust, has been at- 
tained without mentioning it or impos- 
ing an obligation on the trustee, for the 
executor of the insured’s estate is pro- 
vided with cash and in exchange the 
trust estate obtains the insured’s invest- 
ments. This will save tax on the insur- 
ance proceeds except in those states 
where the inheritance tax law specifically 
taxes insurance paid to named benefi- 
Claries.. Even in such states the benefit 
of the special life insurance exemptions 
up to a limited amount is obtained by 
this plan, -as well as the $40,000 Federal 
exemption. It will also be observed that 
the loss from shrinkage of market values 
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has been eliminated. The insured’s ex- 
ecutor. may sell securities to the trustee 
at any sacrifice, for what difference does 
it make when the advantage of the cheap 
purchase accrues to the persons whom 
the insured has named as the benefi- 
ciaries of the trust. 


Charitable Uses 


Where the donor intends to make an 
absolute gift, the institution should be 
named as a direct beneficiary. Where 
he desires his wife or children to re- 
ceive a life income and the principal at 
their death to be paid to an institution, 
here again such institution may be named 
in the policy as a direct beneficiary. 
With these limitations the function of 
an insurance company ends. 

It happens in many cases that per- 
sons making gifts for charitable uses 
insist that certain conditions shall be 
imposed on the enjoyment of the gift. 
No life insurance company, acting with- 
in its charter powers as such, would be 
able to supervise compliance with such 
conditions, nor do life insurance com- 
panies have organizations to perform the 
service. 

Insurance agents may have an oppor- 
tunity to win the commendation of char- 
itable institutions by a simple expedient, 
the possibilities of which will be instantly 


George Carmell, Mrs. Carmell, the 
. Misses Carmell, Mrs. Hall 


appreciated. In instalment or trust agree- 
ment policies the insured’s dependents or 
their issue are usually made the direct 
beneficiaries as they survive, but in the 
event of the failure of issue, the pro- 
ceeds remaining undistributed often re- 
vert to the insured’s estate. This makes 
it possible for persons far removed, and 
sometimes unknown to the insured, to 
benefit from the fund. When a lawyer 
writes a will of this nature and reaches 
the point where he and his client are 
considering the possible failure of issue 
in his immediate family, and the client 
has no beneficiary in mind, the lawyer 
often asks him if he knows of any wor- 
thy charitable organization to which he 
would like to leave his property. In many 
cases this proves to be a valuable sug- 
gestion. While it is true the gift created 
is only a remote possibility, it may de- 
velop into a probability and certainty in 
the course of time. This thoughtfulness 
will create for an agent the reputation 
for unselfish interest in good causes and 
will earn him that good will, which is 
the most valuable asset of his profes- 
sional career. 


Blanket Trusts 


Where the insured has a number of 
small policies which he desires to group 
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bys : and Family 


under one trust agreement, it is some- 
times preferable to make them payable 
to a trust company. This is particularly 
true where the trust company is domi- 
ciled in a state where the laws are favor- 
able to carrying out ‘the’ wishes of the 
insured. Where separate policies in dif- 
ferent companies are placed upon the 
trust. plan,- the insured will find each 
company using a different form, dictated 
by its office practice and also by the laws 
of the state where it is chartered. More- 
over, the insured may have policies in 
companies which refuse to write a trust 
agreement. The marshalling of these 
policy contracts under a single trust is 
purely a trust company function. 


Trust Income 


Several illustrations have been present- 
ed in insurance periodicals during the 
past year, showing unusually large net 
incomes derived from trust estates ad- 
ministered by trust companies. Most of 
these. have come from districts where 
legal rates exceed 6 per cent and it is 
probable that the trusts that have been 
created since the European War sent in- 
terest and bonus rates - skyrocketing. 
None of them appears to Have taken 
into consideration the Federal tax which 
the beneficiary would have to pay after 
receiving such income. These illustra- 


tions have little value, as they -do not 
cover a long enough period. For such 
a computation at least 20 years should 





BERNICE HALL 


One of the most popular personalities 
attending the Swampscott, Mass., meet- 
ing of The Penn Mutual Life folk, was 
found in Miss Bernice Hall, the charm- 
ing daughter of J. Elliott Hall, the 
dynamic monthly income specialist and 
general agent in New York City, and 
Mrs. Hall. 


be studied. When it is remembered that 
our’ foremost life insurance companies 
pay interest ranging from 4.50 per cent 
to 5.00 per cent, and if the beneficiary 
has no right to commute the principal, 
it is exempt from Federal income tax, 
and that payments are made on a month- 
ly basis, beginning with the death of the 
insured, instead of six months thereafter, 
it will be observed that income is not a 
talking point to be used in competition, 
either for the trust company or the in- 
surance company. In general, the pros- 
pects might be considered more favor- 
able to insurance companies. 
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Draws “Hill of Life” 
to Sway Prospect 


SALES TALK OF W. J. BLACKWELL 





New York Agent’s Illustration of How 
He Writes Optional Endowment 
Insurance Policies 





Willis J. Blackwell, an eloquent and 
successful insurance agent of New York 
City, has had considerable success with 
a chart called “The Hill of Life.” He 
told about it in an address delivered at 
the Swampscott convention of the Penn 
Mutual Life at Swampscott last week. 

The chart is reproduced herewith. In 
an address on the subject of Optional 
Endowment. 

Mr. Blackwell approaches young single 
men with the question, “How much 
money do you save regularly and sys- 
tematically,’ quoting John Wanamaker 
and James J. Hill to the effect that the 
men of the future are the young men 
who are systematic in their savings. He 
\pproaches young bachelors with the 
statement that he has money to sell for 
iviture delivery ; that life is 50 per cent “if.” 

‘If you continue in good health; if your 
business is successful; if you don’t make 
poor investments; and if you live you 
MAY BE wealthy)—but he, the agent, is 
in a position to take the “If” out of life. 
Ye approaches the married men by ask- 
ing what provision they have made so 
that they will not arrive at the age of 
65 down and out. He approaches the 
owner of a business with a talk an- 
alogous to their business, with this 
clinching statement as a_ conclusion: 
“You wouldn’t think of running this 
plant for from 20 to 40 years until it 
became absolutely of no value from a 
rianufacturing standpoint; and then dis- 
card the whole plant and write off the 
oss in any one month or year. Yet, 
syat is exactly what many men do as 
‘egards their own personal affairs and 
the value of their future production.” 

How “Hill of Life” Is Presented 


After the approach Mr. Blackwell 
asks the prospect if he has seen the “Hill 
of Life.” He asks for a large piece of 
paper and proceeds to show him the fol- 
lowing as the beginning of the chart. 
(See adjacent column.) 

Then he draws the straight lines first; 
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Blackwell 


later filling in the words as he talks; 
then drawing the dotted lines and. filling 
in the wording for them. The completed 
chart folldws as shown below. 

Mr. Blackwell then discusses the ma- 
terial status of men at various ages, at 
first the age of dependency; then of the 
venture into business; next the age of 
experience; the age of ability and ap- 


mma 
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Edward | 
R. L. Mishler Carpel 

plication of that experience; and- finally 
at 55. when the. period of. decline starts. 
He takes up the figures of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association illustrating the 
large number of men who can’t get along 
cn their own after reaching the age of 
65; and then begins to drive home 
plans illustrating how the prospect can 
fix up a definite program of saving. One 
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plan of comparison he submits follows: 
Savings Bank 

MEAT CE cnesvicy<cto.. $375.20 

4% Comp. Int. for 25 yrs. = 











Expectancy 
years 
16.249,90 
Life Insurance 
Age 35 
0. E.-65: with D. A—D. I. 
$10,000.00 
CRON dul ecends week ees. $375.26 
WOE SU VOOER sie othe es ccs. }» 11,256.00 
20: yr. aver. divide 2.020006. 3c. 95.00 
Acct. 4-3/4% comp. int. for 30 
PORES essary ci cies st oe nbaar ec. » 6.334.60 
CRS EGO: eee Fe dias. 10.000.00 
gee ee Opti nT Sar 16.334.) 


The Arguments 

Continuing he says: 

“I carry in my rate book, similar ex- 
amples for Endowment at 60—age 35, also 
endowment at 65—age 30, and I explain 
that if he will deposit $375.20 every year 
in a bank, allowing the four per cent. in- 
terest to compound, and never touching 
either the principal or interest for 25 
years, he would then only have as much 
money as my contract will give him, and 
in the meantime, he has not had the 
protection which the insurance affords: 
as for example, if he became disabled 
either through accident or illness, he 
could not keep up his bank deposits, 
whereas, the insurance company would 
not only make his premium deposits for 
him, but ‘in addition, would pay him 
$100.00 a month (12% on his policy) 
until he reached 65 and then give him 
his full amount of cash, or the origina! 
income for life. 

“Also of course if he should pass on 
before 65, then the full amount of the 
contract, plus the compounded dividends, 
would be paid to his estate or bene- 
ficiary, and in the event of an acci- 
dental death, the face of the policy would 
be paid double. 

“T then emphasize the point that even 
if he were able to make his bank de- 
posit for 25 years and never touch the 
principal or interest, it would take prac- 
tically the rest of his expected life to 
accomplish what he can do at once by the 
insurance method. 

“At this point I try to close by pro- 
ducing the application, and asking him 1i 
he will allow his dividends to remain with 
the company as suggested, and whom 
would he make his beneficiary. 

“If he balks, I then go back to the 
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contract, and explain the great ad- 
vantage in this form, as it embraces in 
one contract all the different kinds of 
life insurance, viz: 

Naturally pays at death, like the O. 
L. becomes full paid in 23 years, like 
the 20 P. L., endows in 30 years, like the 
Regular Endowment, provides income in 
30 years like an Annuity, and the beauty 
of it is, you don’t decide until that time 
comes, just which form of contract you 
wali. 

“No man can tell positively 20 or 30 
years in advance, what the best form of 
insurance is for the future, but with this 
contract, you don’t decide till you get 
ther: : 

\t 65 your family will all be grown 
up, and if you prospered, then what 
would be nicer than to give your son, 
this $10,000 to put into his business, or 
perhaps make your daughter a hand- 
some present, or say, use the money for 
a college education for your grand- 
children, then again, should you be one 
of the great majority, and destined to 
be dependent on your children, what 
could be finer than to take your $10,000 
or $15,000 and buy yourself a first mort- 
gage, yielding you about $900 a year; 
or suppose the family have all passed on 
ahead of you, then you could take the 
guaranteed income of $850 a year for 
life. 

“| have never seen or heard of any- 
things which so safeguards a man, and 
makes him so contented and happy, as 
this contract and I am sure that your 
experience with it, will be a duplication 
of what-my present clients are enjoying. 

“Again revert to the application, by 
asking if your doctor may call on him 
tomorrow at three, as he will be in the 
neighborhood at that time, and proceed 
to ask questions which fill in on the ap- 
plication, assuming that he has been com- 
pletely sold, and that there is no fur- 
ther quéstion as to his signing the ap- 
plication.” 





9 e e 
Adams’ Business Primer 
(Continued from page 1) 
benefits some stockholders and not 
others. You will readily understand how 
such an unfortunate occurrence might 
cause the man who bought the policies 
to lose faith in the institution of life in- 

surance, and in you as a solicitor. 


Stockholders Trust—Stockholders Pay- 
ing Own Premiums 


Majority stockholders, having an in- 





Some Members of the Home Office Agency 


surable interest in their own lives, of 
course may pay their own premiums and 
make a perfectly valid arrangement. But 
if the corporation is to pay the premiums 
always be certain that all stockholders 
are to receive proportionate benefits 
from the transaction. 


Where Corporation Pays Premiums Have 
of Directors Approve 


Where the corporation pays the pre- 
miums always be sure that the Board of 
Directors approve the purchase of the 
insurance by resolution at a meeting 
where a quorum is present. If the pol- 
icy is subsequently transferred by the 
corporation to the insured this likewise 
is of supreme importance, particularly 
where the insured, as an official of the 
corporation, signs the transfer. 

When Jess than all stockholders are in 
the pool and the corporation does not pay 
the premiums, it is a better plan to have 
some one other than the corporation itself 
named as beneficiary. 


Keep Life Insurance a Separate Asset 
For Partnership. Liquidation 


In the case of the common law part- 
nership, the most usual form, always 
bear in mind that it, too, is an arrange- 
ment carefully guarded by law, and that 


death automaticlly dissolves the firm, 
unless there is an agreement to the con- 
trary. At that time the assets must be 
divided proportionately. So in order to 
give proper protection under partnership 
insurance where it ts desired that the sur- 
vivor should have funds to go on with the 
business alone, you must always see that 
the insurance money is kept separate from 
the partnership assets and is made @ spe- 
cial asset by agreement, to be used in ac- 
cordance with its terms. 


How Shall the Policy be Payable? 


Scarcely a week goes by without our 
receiving an inquiry along this line. In 
the case of partnerships the policy may 
be made payable in three ways (a) to 


the firm; (b) to the other partner as an 
individual; or (c) to the family of the 
partner. By special agreement, any one 


of the above three ways will accomplish 
the purpose you wish. There is, how- 
ever, one objection to using the third; 
that is, in case of dissolution during life- 
time it is necessary to get signatures 
outside the business itself in order to 
secure control of the policy ior the 
firm; whereas if the policy is made pay- 
able to the firm itself, or to the individ- 
ual partner, this difficulty is eliminated. 
There is no_ particular advantage in 
making the policy payable to the firm 


as against the individual partner as long 
as an agreement is made which teils 
exactly what is to be done with the in- 
surance, except that when the contract 
is made payable to the individual part- 
ner it raises a still stronger presumption, 
in any case of dispute, that the insur- 
ance is not to be considered a partner- 
ship asset, but is to be a special liquida- 
tion fund. 


Liquidation Insurance on Income Plan 


In the use. of life insurance to pur- 
chase the interest of a deceased partner 
the question of using any other method 
of payment than in one sum has rarely 
been considered, but there is just as 
much need here to guard the fund from 
depreciation and loss as there is in the 
case of any other policy of life insurance. 
Those investing in business insurance 
have refrained from the use of an in- 
come policy for the benefit of a wife or 
children probably because they did not 
wish the insured to haye the right to 
change the beneficiary and thus defeat 
the purpose of the insurance, yet neither 
did they wish to have the policy tied 
up subject to the signatures of the wife 
or children, and in the case of unnamed 
beneficiaries, absolutely tiéd up as a 
frozen asset. 


Can Eliminate Chance of Frozen Asset 


This difficulty can be eliminated in 
the following manner:—In the case of 


_two partners wishing to carry instalment 


certain policies or lump sum policies pay- 
able under the interest privilege, these 
policies could be made payable to the 
other partner if he survives the insured, 
otherwise to the insured’s estate. This 
makes the transaction involving the pol- 
icies subject to the signatures of the 
partners alone. The partners could then 
execute assignments providing for a dis- 
tribution under the income plan, re- 
serving to themselves up until the ma- 
turity of the policy, the joint right to 
revoke the assignment, thus keeping in 
themselves the right to make any trans- 
action involving the policy in their sig- 
natures alone. 

This same plan of course could be 
used in’ connection with a stockholder’s 
trust. 


Stock Control Agreements—Who Shall 
be Trustee? 


In the case of corporations the’ ques- 
tion arises as to who shall be the trus- 
tee in stock control transactions. A trust 
company, individual, or the corporation 
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itself may be used. Whichever one is 
employed should hold both the shares 
of stock and the policies of insurance, 
and there should be a trust agreement 
drawn containing the following essen- 
tials :— 
lst—A transfer to the trustee of the 
policies and certificates of stock. 
2nd—A provision as to how the 
shares of stock shall be voted during 
the continuance of the plan. 
3rd—A provision as to how and by 
whom the trustee shall be furnished 
the money with which to pay the 
insurance premiums. 
4th—A provision as to how the 
dividends on the stock shall be used 
or paid out when received by the 
trustee. 
5th—A provision as to how the in- 
surance proceeds, when received by 
the trustee, shall be disbursed and 
as to how any shares purchased by 
him with insurance. proceeds shall 
be valued and distributed. 
6th—A provision as to whether the 
trustee may pledge the policies and 
certificates of stock as security for 
loans. 


Insure to Full Value of Stock 


Great care must be taken to see that 
each stockholder who is a party to the 
agreement, whenever possible, is in- 
sured up to the full value of his shares 
of stock for the following reason :— 

The shares of stock of a deceased 
stockholder, when purchased by the cor- 
poration, must be transferred to these 
stockholders who hold the remaining 
shares, so that if all the shares of the de- 
ceased stockholder cannot be purchased 
with the insurance money his legal rep- 
sentative will still be a stockholder in 
the company, and as such will be en- 
titled to receive a proportionate share 
of the deceased member’s stock pur- 
chased with the insurance proceeds. You 
can readily see how this would cause 
a ridiculous circle. 


How Should the Value of Stock Be 
Appraised? 


Corporations—There are three. plans 
generally used for appraising the stock 
of a deceased stockholder. (1) It may 
be agreed that the valuation as of the 
last day of the preceding business year 
shall be used. (2) Or either the par 
value of the valuation as of the last day 
oi the preceding business year, which- 
ever is the greater.. (3) Or an agreed 
fixed sum. 


Partnerships—In the case of partner- 
ships the best method is to provide for 
a valuation by a committee of three— 
one to be appointed by the deceased 
partner’s wife; one by the surviving 
partner; and the third to be selected 
jointly by the surviving partner and the 
wife of the deceased partner. 


Joint Life Policy—Dissolution During 
Lifetime 

When, in partnership liquidation cases 
a joint life policy is used, there should 
be inserted in the agreement a provi- 
sion that in case of a termination of the 
partnership while all of the partners are 
living, each shall be entitled to his pro- 
portionate share of the cash surrender 
value of the same, and have right to 
apply such value toward the payment of 
the premiums on a policy on his life 
alone for a proportionate share of the 
face value of the policy of joint life in- 
surance. 


Appraisal Avoided 


If the nature of the business of the 
partnership is of such a character as to 
make an accounting at death a difficult 
matter, or if there is no great fluctua- 
tion in the value of the business from 
year to year, the partners may agree that 
the interest of the one dying first shall 
be transferred to the survivor for a fixed 
sum—for instance the face amount of the 
policy of insurance on the life of such 
partner. This method may be used where 
the business assets are of an intangible 
nature, such as professional partnerships 
of lawyers, engineers, public accountants, 
brokers, etc., but should be avoided where 
the assets are of a tangible nature and 
can be approximately valued. 


Where One Man is Uninsurable 


The question is always asked—what 
arrangements shall be made where it 
turns out that one of the proposed in- 
sured members is unable to secure in- 
surance? The best answer to this is 
that there is no substitute for life insur- 
ance and any alternative proposition will 
never completely fill the bill. But an 
uninsurable man may enter the pool by 
agreeing to pay a proportionate share 
of the premiums on the policies of those 
taking insurance, in consideration of re- 
ceiving a proportionate share of the stock 
purchased by the insurarice in case of 
the death of any of the others, or a 
proportionate share of the cash value of 
the policies if they are cashed in before 
death. But the other stockholders must 
arrange some system of raising money 


between themselves to buy out his in- 
terest. Tt 
Partner: Resigning 

In addition to the purchase of the 
stock of a deceased stockholder it is 
sometimes desired to purchase the shares 
of a stockholder resigning or otherwise 
severing his connection with the com- 
pany. In this case the agreement must 
contain such an option and a provision 
may be inserted to the effect that the 
cash surrender value of the policy may 
be applied toward the purchase of the 
shares of the stockholder so resigning 
or severing his connection. 

The question of resignation has gen- 
erally been overlooked, but it is of 
great importance and should be covered. 


Insurance Insufficient to Buy all the 
Stock 


Where the insurance proceeds are in- 
sufficient to purchase the entire inter- 
est of a deceased partner or stockholder 
there can be inserted in the agreement 
a provision giving the surviving partners 
or stockholders the option to purchase 
the balance of his interest within a cer- 
tain period of time at the original valua- 
tion plus interest at a certain rate per 
annum until final payment. 


Income Insurance 
“Option ‘E’” 


Since the introduction of Option E into 
cur policy contracts there has _ been 
started the plan of taking out small pol- 
icies of insurance payable at the rate of 
$50.00 or $100.00 per month, or some 
other fixed figure, until the entire pro- 
ceeds are distributed; additional policies 
being written from time to time to leng- 


_then the period during which the income 


is payable. This is a most desirable form 
to use in cases where the agent might 
want a two or three-year trust certifi- 
cate, or even a trust certificate policy 
payable for less than one year. Option 
E also takes care of cases wherein it 
is desired that a fixed sum of money be 
payable only during certain months of 
the year, the beneficiary to receive 
monthly interest on the unpaid portion 
of the proceeds during the balance of 
the time. 


Special Income Settlement Under the 
Double Indemnity Provision 


In the case of a policy containing the 
double indemnity feature where an in- 
come ,is provided for the beneficiary for 
a certain definite purpose, if the extra 


—.. 


amount should become payable under 
the double indemnity feature. the in sured 
would most likely ‘wish this addi: tional 
sum applied in some other’ m: nner, 
rather than give double the income for 
the purpose which was first in mind, 
The company is now willing to allow 
this extra sum to be payable in a dif- 
ferent manner from the original p: dlicy 
proceeds provided it all goes to the same 
beneficiary. 


Beneficiary’s Right to Withdraw 


In special beneficiary provisions, in 
order that they may be more flexible, 
there are many case where there is given 
to the beneficiary the right to withdraw 
a certain sum of money once every two 
or three years. This sum of money be- 
ing allowed to be withdrawn only once 
becomes in a measure a reserve fund to 
be used only when some unusual con- 
tingency arises. While we appreciate that 
there are many beneficiaries. who might 
withdraw this sum at the first moment it 
is available, yet we believe th. . where 
a beneficiary has been informed of the 
purpose of this privilege of . withdrawal 
it will not often be abused. 


Frozen Assets 


Very frequently we receive a case 
where income insurance is applied for 
asking for an income for the wife for 
life, and then to minor or unnamed chil- 
dren for a period of years, the right to 
change the beneficiary not to be re- 
served. In such a case we cannot issue 
as requested because a “Frozen Asset” 
would thereby be created. If, after the 
policy was in force, a change, a loan, or 
a surrender should be desired, it could 
not be brought about because of the 
impossibility cf securing the signatures 
of all parties in interest. The only way 
to make such an arrangement is by 
naming the wife as beneficiary without 
any right to change reserved, and then 
having an assignment to the children as 
further beneficiaries, subject to revoca- 
tion, by the insured and his wife. 


Corporation Insurance 


Many times the question has been 
asked—what is the purpose of the cor- 
poration blank in corporation insurance ? 
In corporation insurance, more than in 
any other kind, the insurable interest is 
likely to cease before the policy matures 
as a death claim.’ For example, -a com- 


pany will insure a man, pay several pre- 
miums on the policy and then have him 
leave their employ. 


It may feel that it 
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Technical Side Not 
Most Vital In Selling 


LEARNING. THROUGH CONTACTS 





0. F. Pfizemaier Gives Penn Mutual 
Meeting Some Pointed Philosophical 
Ideas on Salesmanship 





Some philosophical thoughts on selling 
that carried a lot of wisdom were given 
before the ‘Penn Mutual meeting at 
Swampscott, Mass., last week by O. F. 
Pfizemaier, of: the home office agency of 
the company in Philadelphia. Mr. Pfize- 
maier said: °° ! % 

I started to sell life insurance after a 
number of yedrs of home office experi- 
ence. '1-knew the history of insurance. 
I knew its theory, and I had a fund of 
information about comparative costs and 
policy provisions. I could show a pros- 
pect how the rate was computed, tell 
him all about reserve, interest basis and 
the reason for it. I thought that I knew 
a great. deal more about life insurance 
than a number of our agents, for the 
reason that they would come to me at 
times for ‘information, and I reasoned 
that because- I knew more about the 
technical side of the business, I cer- 
tainly ought to be able to sell as well, if 
not better, than they did. In short, I 
had the idea that all a man needed to 
sell life insurance was to know its tech- 
nical sidé and explain it to people. 

With this thought in mind, I started to 
interest people and arrange insurance for 
them. You know, of course, how little 
I knew. When I think of the way I 
talked and talked and talked, instead of 
thinking and thinking, and trying to get 
the other man to do a little talking, I 
marvel that I’ did any business, but I 
did do some, sufficient to keep me from 
being too discouraged. 

Gradually, I learned, the first lesson, 
and that was, that it is one thing to have 
a service that is invaluable to people, and 
another thing to know how to make peo- 
ple understand and appreciate its value. 
I was in the position.of a man with a 
box of tools, but without the ability to 
read a blueprint. é 

I was as helpless as a doctor in the 
presence of a serious illness, with a case 
filled with medicine, but without experi- 
ence in diagnosis—if that were possible. 
Get Interested in Prospect’s Activities 

So, it dawned upon me, that- what I 
had in the-way of preparation, was just 
a small part of the equipment necessary. 
I kept on’ seeing people—and right here 
I want to say, ‘that the most valuable 
lessons | have learned and the things 
that- have helped ‘me most, have been 
what | have learned from the people I 
have called upon. I have’ learned that 
all men are-interested in their own activ- 





ities, that any information one may have 
about that activity, is a very valuable 
thing, and will aid you greatly in doing 
business with your man. It is perhaps 
not reasonable, but I know it is very 
human, for a man to believe you know 
your business if you know something 
about his. Call on a real estate man and 
he may be absolutely cold to any direct 
approach on life insurance, but after you 
have seemingly accepted his decision not 
to consider life insurance, and you begin 
to talk about values in his neighborhood, 
and methods of financing, nine times out 
of ten, you will create a spark of con- 
tact, and you can feel yourself getting 
closer to him and in the end, by this 
method, you will very often get the true 
story of his condition, which may result, 
in a number of cases in the creation of 
a very excellent prospect, if not an im- 
mediate sale. : 

I am learning that it pays to keep 
abreast of events, and to know what is 
happening. Ii I call on a broker or a 
banker, my chances are better of get- 
ting around his reserve—which is just 
his defense—if I know something about 
money and credit. In short, while I ap- 
preciate the importance of knowing the 
technical side of the business, I believe, 
from a selling standpoint, it is the minor 
part and comparatively unimportant, to 
a knowledge of general commercial 
méthods, and the most important thing 
of all, human nature. 


Lose Your Stride When Not Seeing 
People 

Truly the greatest study of mankind, is 
man. 
all about men. That is what I mean 
when | say I am learning. We learn 
each day. The more men we know, the 
more we learn, and as a general rule, 
it is the man who sees and keeps on see- 
ing them, who gets the most business, 
and the largest percentage of interview 
return. Stop seeing people for one day, 
and you are not as good the day after 
as you were the day before. Stop a 
week, and you are much less efficient. 
I like to compare this business with a 
large power driven wheel. How smoothly 
it runs after it has acquired a certain 
momentum, and how slowly it moves at 
the start! And the locomotive—how it 
throbs and jerks when the train leaves 
the station, and how easily and rapidly 
it moves after it is driving along, and 
has attained its best speed. So, I am 
learning that it is wise to keep going 
every day, if you possibly can, and not 
to stop and start, and be like the loco- 
motive, puffing and jerking along from 
this to that, until we get going. again, 
at-a great cost of nervous energy which 
could have been used in a much more 
profitable way had we not. stopped in 
the first place. All this is teaching me 
the importance of self-control: The ab- 
solute necessity of it, if one wishes to 
continue in this line of activity, with any 








Adam’s Primer 
(Continued from page 8) 


wishes to keep up the policy even though 
the insurable interest has ceased. In 
such a case it is therefore very essen- 
tial that insurable interest be established 
at the time the contract-is issued, (if the 
interest is good then it lasts throughout 
the entire term of the contract) and our 
corporation’ .blank, with its questions, is 
designed“ to bring out the facts which 
will establish such an interest. 

One of the questions ‘most ‘frequently 
ased this year has been—what form of 
application shall be used: where the wife 
or other dependent is: insuring the pro- 
vider? Contrary to general belief, in 
such cases on special form of applica- 
tion is needed: It is only necessary to 
aid under the signature of the applicant 
or msurance (not the life to be in- 
sured) these’ words:—“the beneficiary 


named above, who is the applicant and 
payer of premiums for this insurance.” 

A curious case came to my attention 
the other day which illustrates the great 
care which must be exercised in the sell- 
ing of income policies. A young man 
owned a home on which there was a 
fairly large mortgage, and carried for 
the benefit of his wife and young baby 
a small policy of life insurance, prob- 
ably sufficient to pay expenses at death. 
Having recognized the need for: addi- 
tional insurance, he was about to -take 
some—all atthe instance of the agent, 
on the income plan—yielding slightly less 
than a five per cent. return, It was then 
illustrated to him that by taking part 
of-this insurance on a one sum basis to 
cancel the mortgage, there would be a 
saving to his wife of at least one per 
cent. per year on that portion of the in- 
surance proceeds which would cancel 
the mortgage, the interest on the mort- 
gage being 6 per cent. 


None of us will ever live to know ~ 


satisfaction to himself, 
hope of progress. 


I am learning not to be too exalted by 
the successful closing of a good case, 
nor to be too depressed by my failures. 
I cannot do business with all people; 
indeed, I must got out in the highways 
and byways and look for the man whose 
personality fits mine. I have then found 
a man that I can understand and who 
understands me, and who, because of that 
understanding, has confidence in the fact 
that what I suggest will cover his needs. 

I am not naturally a patient person. 
The most trying thing I have to do is to 
wait for a decision, but I am learning 
the value of patience and that most 
things do come if you wait, and work 
while you. wait. 

I have learned that I had to crawl be- 
fore I could walk, and walk before I 
could run, and I believe that it is neces- 
sary for most of us to know our multipli- 
cation tables before we start to study 
higher mathematics. At least this seems 
to be the case in every other line of hu- 
man activity, and I don’t believe life in- 
surance is any exception. I have in mind 
particularly the larger cases which come 
from business and tax problems. I have 
found that, for me, it was more satis- 
factory to confine myself to the broad 
field of insurance for family protection, 
until I had built up some business and 
financial resource, and a better knowl- 
edge of people. 

I do not mean that I did not make 
every effort to handle the more difficult 
problems connected with business organ- 
ization, taxes, etc., when they came to 
me through old policyholders, or in my 
general solicitation, but I did not make 
any special canvass for this type of busi- 
ness. I believe that it is better for the 
average man the first year or two to 
pursue this policy. Why, I know men, 
new in the business, who started right 
in to call themselves specialists in this 
or that in life insurance. Men who had 
written very little, if any, business, and 
of course, they failed. Not only did they 
fail, but they spoiled many good cases 
which they could have written after they 
had had more experience. And they 
made it difficult, if not impossible, for 
men selling life insurance, who had 
served their apprenticeship, and who 
were in a position to give real intelligent 
advice to even get an interview, with 
the men they had been working upon. 
I know there are exceptions but very 
few. 


and with any 


Can’t Use Other’s Methods 


I am learning that. I cannot success- 
fully copy another man’s presentation: 
I listen to a man who has developed a 
wonderful sales talk. I don’t know any- 
thing which thrills me more than to hear 
a master salesman tell about his success- 
ful methods. I have listened to men 
like Fom Scott, Bill Clegg and Elliott 
Hall,: until they get me right upon my 
mental toes—I just can’t. sit still, and I 
want to jump right out and do it the 
way they do it, but for me that is a _mis- 
take. The better way for me is to profit 
by their ideas, fit them into my makeup; 
my personality, and adjust them to my 
capabilities. de 

I read the answers to objections writ- 
ten by brilliant men, wonderful in their 
cleverness, unanswerable from a pros- 
pect’s. standpoint, very necessary to 
know, but to be used, I believe; only 
after careful study and adjustment. 

I have found that in selling life insur- 
anee, the unvarnished truth is not always 
a sweet morsel to the prospect, and must 


-be- by me at least, gently suggested 


rather than forcibly pointed out. My 
personal experience with putting a pros- 
pect in his place, has not helped my 
bank account. I may perhaps have sold 
the life insurance idea, but the other fel- 
low collected the commission. 

I know the importance of study. I 


personally subscribe to three magazines 
and a nationally known service. I am eager 
to talk with any man who does things in 
life insurance, but I believe that before 
we try some things, it is wise for us 
to stop and consider whether we have 
developed the same degree of force, or 
tact. 

The average man is a pretty decent 
sort of person, if you expect him to be. 
There is no great difference in the fun- 
damental things that interest us, love of 
family, business ambition, a little per- 
sonal conceit, and last but not least, quite 
a little self love. 

I am learning that language is not 
the only method of conveying thoughts, 
and impressions, and I am beginning to 
understand what Emerson meant when 
he said, “What you are cries out so loud 
that I cannot hear what you say.” I 
believe it is just as necessary to control 
your thoughts as it is your actions. 


Outside Things Distract 


This whole business of ours is a cre- 
ative business, and that means we must 
keep our minds free from a lot of petty 
worries, and unprofitable thoughts, if 
we are to be as successful as we can 
be.- We can’t be worrying about what 
happened in the stock market today, and 
spend a profitable day. It is not the 
time we spend on our outside interest, 
but the destruction of continuity of 
thought and creative force that makes 
us pay such a big price for many of the 
things we fool ourselves into believing 
take such iittle time. The price of real 
progress for me is concentration in life 
insurance to the exclusion of all other 
business interests. I believe, of course, 
in recreation, but what I have in mind 
is the playing with other line$ of insur- 
ance, or the stock market, or speculating 
in real estate. I am learning that there 
is no experience which develops a man 
more than selling life insurance, and that 
the degree of development is only limited 
to the price he is willing to pay in self- 
control, activity and concentration. 

I believe in the old story of the hare 
and the tortoise, and in my years of ex- 
perience in the business I have seen more 
than one tortoise develop into a leader. 
The thought I have is that the average 
man with the average equipment, spir- 
itual, mental, and physical, and with the 
power to control himself and the will to 
succeed, has in my judgment, a greater 
opportunity for development and reward 
in this than in any other line of busi- 
ness. 

Many other things I have learned, but 
to me, these have been the important 
things: while appreciating the necessity 
of knowing the technical side of the busi- 
ness, the greater importance of knowing 
the other man’s business, and constantly 
studying people; the value of patience; 
the danger: of imitation of method; the 
need for study; and the rewards of con- 
centration and work. 





NEW AGENCY MANAGERS 

A new agency office has been opened 
by the Equitable Life of Iowa at Hun- 
tington, West Virginia; and announce- 
ment is made of the appointment of A. 
C. Davis as agency manager for that 
territory. .Mr. Davis was superintendent 
of schools at Williamson, West: Virginia, 
for several years previous to entering the 
life insutance business. He moved to 


- Huntington. several years ago, and since 


selling life insurance:. , 
Robert W. Hicks has also been made 
agency manager at Baltimore, Maryland. 
Mr.. Hicks has had several years’ ex- 
perience with other companies in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Baltimore, and for the 
past three years has been manager of 
the life insurance department of a Bal- 
timore general insurance agency. 


that time -has been. very - successful in 
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Adler’s Sales Talk 


(Continued from page 2) 


the first year we would credit $49.90 to 
your account, the second year $51.70; the 
third year $53.70; the fourth—$55.90; the 
fifth—$58; the tenth—$70; the fifteenth— 
$80.80; and the twentieth—$93.70. How 
would you like to have a bank account 
growing like that? 

H. Well, I couldn’t find much fault 
with that. 

(Here write down 6 and draw a ring 
around it.) : 

A. Then if you like 6, do you think it 
would be any better if we add compound 
interest to your savings account? 

H. Yes, that would be fine. 

A. Would you consider savings bank 
interest of 4% fair and usual? 

H. Yes, that is the prevailing rate to 
my knowledge. 

A. Then, if I told you that we would 
compound your savings at 4.85%, nearly 
5%, you would agree that that is also 
unusual. 

H. Yes. 

A. That means that the fifth year your 
savings account would be worth $295.50; 
the tenth year—$731; fifteenth—$1,347.20; 
twentieth — $2,192.40; twenty-third — 
$2,840.90 and the thirty-second year— 
$5,647. How does that look to you just 
thrown in on the side? 

H. That is very good, Mr. Adler. 

(Here write down 7 and draw a ring 
around it.) 

A. Now, Mr. Hopkins, I have shown 
you how my proposition will provide for 
you in your old age. I have shown how 
it will provide for you should you become 
totally disabled. One thing is certain— 
you will either live to old age and use 
this money, or your death will occur 
prematurely. Is that right? 

Yes. 

A. This may not mean anything to 
you, but in addition to all the benefits I 
have outlined, if you should die any time 
after making your first deposit, or after 
having received this income, it makes no 
difference, we will give your mother the 
$10,000 in cash at once. She would not 
have to make the remaining instalments. 
Would it be of any satisfaction to have 
that provision? 

H. Yes, that would be very. fine if I 
died. 

A. Do you know of any other bond 
that will pay the full value without being 
fully paid for? 

H. No, I do not. 

A. Then, is that not very unusual? 

H. Yes, there is not a question about 
that. 

(Here write down 8 and draw a ring 
around it.) 

A. As a matter of fact, Mr. Hopkins, 
at no time, in the event of your death, 
would we pay your mother as little as 
$10,000. If your death occurred the fifth 
year, we would give her the $10,000, plus 
your savings account, or a total of 
$10,295.50; the tenth year would total 
$10,731 and the fifteenth year—$11,347.20; 
the twentieth—$12,192.40; the twenty- 
third—$12,840.90, while the thirty-second 
year it would be $15,647.00. How do you 
like that? Is, that not unusual also? 

H. That certainly is splendid. 

(Here write down 9 and draw a ring 
around it.) 

A. Mr. Hopkins, it doesn’t seem that 
there is anything more that we could 
add to this, does there? 
be. 

H. Well, I do not know what it would 

A. Well, what would you say if we 
added an additional $10,000 to the benefit 
for your mother, or your wife when you 
marry, in case your death occurred by 
accident? How does that look to you? 

H. That is wonderful. : 

(Here write down 10 and draw a ring 
around it.) 

A. Mr. Hopkins, I have wondered if 
you wouldn’t begin to think this pro- 
position was a little too good to be true, 


as one fellow put it, there must be a 
nigger in it. 

H. Yes, I have been getting very 
suspicious. 

A. Well, naturally you would. There 
is a nigger in it. If everybody who 
heard about it were able to get this, it 
couldn’t be done. On the other hand, 
because of the care with which we select 
the people to give it to, it becomes 
possible. I presume before you definitely 
make up your mind that you would like 
to put some money into this bond that 
you would like a little time to think it 
over, would you. not? - 

H. Yes, I would. 

A. As I mentioned to you, the Com- 
pany will require a little time—at least 
72 hours, to think over whether or not 
they would care to give you any of this 
proposition. To do this, they want to 
know from a disinterested source, first— 
that you are in good physical condition, 
and, second whether you are the type of 
the man who they would care to issue 
one of these bonds to. Would it be all 
right for their man to drop in here, say 
this afternoon, to get this information? 

H. Well, what do they want to know? 

A. They want to know if there is any 
undue physical, financial or moral hazard. 
Would 4.30 this afternoon be convenient? 

H. Well, just a minute. What rate of 
interest does this proposition yield? 

A. There are two contingencies here. 
If you become totally disabled, the yield 
will average nearly 1614%, as you will 
see from these figures, 12% in monthly 
checks, 2.6% in the deposits which you 
save and 1.8% in accumulated dividends, 
a total of 16.4%. Do you think that is a 
pretty good yield? 

H. Yes, that is very good, but sup- 
pose I am not disabled? 

A. All right, Mr. Hopkins, I am going 
to show you every possible extreme of 
this proposition. ._In the first place, if 
you pay but one deposit and become 
totally and permanently disabled that 
would certainly be one extreme, would 
it not? The maximum you would pay 
would be $261.30, while we could pay 
$57,093, if you live to get your money. 
Is there any question about that yield? 

H. No, but suppose I am not disabled. 

A. All: right,-if you are not disabled, 
but live practically your full expectancy, 
the maximum that you would pay is 32 
times 261.30, or $8,361.60, while the 
amount we would pay at aht time would 
be $15,647, nearly twice as much, and in 
addition, you have been protected in 
event of disability all these years. Is 
there any question about the yield in 
that event? 

H. No, but suppose I live to 62, and 
get the money. 

A. I'm coming to that. But first there 
is one other extreme, and that is if you 
were to die after making but one deposit. 
In that event, you would have put up 
$261.30 and we would pay your mother 
$10,000 plus a small dividend. But if that 
were to happen, it would, in all prob- 
ability be by accident, and we would pay 
$20,000, plus a small dividend instead. 
There is certainly no question about the 
yield if that should happen is there? 

H. No. 


A. Now the other picture is if you 
live the full period and make the total 
deposits of $8,361.60 and get back the 
$10,593, you will. have gained $2,231.40. 
In. addition to that, you will have had 
full protection against disability for 30 
years; you will have had full protection 
in the event of death, and surely both 
those are. worth something. Do you 
think to get back your money, plus 25% 
on top of the complete .coverage that 
this bond has offered, is a good return? 
Let me say one thing, Mr. Hopkins, that 
while from the profit point of view this 
last extreme is, perhaps, the least profit- 
able, in comparison with the others, is 
is not true, that.if you could have your 
choice of what you would want to hap- 
pen, this would be the one, and, there- 
fore, the others, in spite of showing a 


Strong Force There 


(Continued from page 4) 
load” which he or she might be called 
upon to lay hands on. 

He reminded Penn Mutual men and 
women, that they are living in a golden 
age, and that it was desirable to get on 
the same level with folks who are grow- 
ing in wealth, that the greatest oppor- 
tunities for success in securing desirable 
business could be found, when not can- 
vassing the very poor or. the very rich. 

President Law took from his pocket 
pages from the “Saturday Evening Post” 
of September 12, containing an article by 
Albert W. Atwood which he said it 
would pay any life insurance man to 
thoroughly digest. He quoted from 
several paragraphs. The article referred 
to is printed in part elsewhere in this 
issue. 


To Develop Salary Savings 
The “Salary Savings Plan” of life in- 








them? May I suggest that you let our 
more attractive profit, you would gladly 
forego, if there were any way of avoiding 
man come up and then we will go over 
the proposition in black and white? 

H. If your man comes up here, I will 
be obligated to take it. 

A. Mr. Hopkins, it is no more possible 
for you to be obligated to take this than 
it is possible for the company to be 


- obligated to give it to you. There is no 


obligation. Will 4.30 be all right? 
H. Yes, all right. 


Strategy of the Sale 

The points of salesmanship that it is 
hoped were brought out in this sales 
demonstration are briefly these. 

By breaking up the proposition into 
component parts it becomes easier to 
understand. Each point by itself has 
the effect of being attractive so that 
combined there is the strongest possible 
appeal. 

The use of the word unusual while 
applying to each of the points is espec- 
ially effective because it suggests some- 
thing new or modern and at the same 
time something that is not common. 
There is also a suggestion that because 
it is so unusual there is no question about 
his wanting it. 

The purpose of numbering each point, 
but doing so only after the prospect has 
unequivocally agreed, is for use in the 
close. . Having admitted that he could 
save the money and having agreed to 
all the unusual features of this proposi- 
tion, there is little opportunity for the 
prospect to find an avenue of escape. If 
you recall the common objections that 
men raise to taking a policy you will 
see at once how few have not been an- 
swered by his own admissions. 

Then, too, there is the continual ques- 
tioning. This keeps the prospect’s atten- 
tion on the subject. It gets him in the 
habit of answering your questions 
favorably. 

I can best recommend it to you by 
telling you it is a master salesman’s 
conception of how to sell this particular 
type of contract. It is J: Elliott Hall’s 
Life Rate Endowment Sales Talk. 


Union Central to Offer Six 
Prizes in Policyholders’ Drive 

In designating September as “Policy- 
holders’ Month,” the Union Central of- 
fered six prizes as an incentive to its 
agents in carrying out the spirit of the 
campaign. The rewards are to be made 
on the basis of the new applications on 
the largest number of old policyholders ; 
applications for the largest amount of 
insurance on old policyholders, and the 
largest number of service calls on old 
policyholders. 

A policyholders’ month is a new thing 
with the Union Central but it is felt that 
insureds will be impressed by this 
wholehearted effort to render service. 





surance brought that other master sales- 
man of the Penn Mutual Life ofiicia| 
family, Vice-President William H. Kings- 
ley, to the front. Mr. Kingsley said it 
was his opinion that this plan had come 
to stay, and it was his job to sell the 
idea to the convention, that the in- 
dividuals go home and in turn sell it in 
their respective fields. He pronounced 
the plan of utmost interest to both em- 
ployee and company with which he might 
be associated. 

He further stated that it provided a 
very valuable means, which agents are 
apparently slow to grasp, to get into 
both small and large organizations 
through the Salary Savings Plan. 

Vice-President Kingsley pointed out 
that this plan fitted a great many or- 
ganizations, and by reason of that it 
must succeed. He said that plans which 
have been introduced in the past have 
fallen by the way side, because they 
fitted the needs of only a few. 

Another job of selling which fell to 
the lot of Vice-President Kingsley, was 
a goal of $200,000,000 paid for business 
for 1925, and the reception by the con- 
vention of his efforts to put this over 
left scarcely any doubt in his mind that 
he had made a successful sale. 


J. Elliott Hall in Action 


J. Elliott Hall presided at the Monday 
meeting; Edgar McWilliam, New 
York, presided at the Tuesday meeting, 
and Edward R. Eckenrode, Harrisburg, 
presided at the Wednesday meeting. 

In a sales demonstration of “An Aver- 
age Monthly Income Presentation— 
Approach—Sales Talk—Answers to Ob- 
jection,” J. Elliott Hall was at his best. 

The banquet held on Tuesday evening 
was a most enjoyable affair. The toast- 
master was J. Edward Durham of Bourne 
& Durham, general agents, Philadelphia. 
Addresses were made by Stewart An- 
derson who used for his subject “Let 
Me Live in a House by the Side of the 


* Road and be a Friend to Man.” 


Sir James Alexander, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, and publisher of the “Glasgow 
Chronicle,” a Scot nobleman, publisher, 
traveler and lecturer, not to mention his 
vocal abilities, delightfully entertained 
the banqueteers with Scotch folk talk 
and songs. 

The good night was admirably spoken 
by J. Howard Jefferies, assistant to Vice- 
President Kingsley at the home office. 

More and more are women—not agents 
—but wives and daughters of agents of 
life insurance companies, taking a keen 
interest in the business in which their 
husbands and fathers or brothers are 
engaged. It was splendid to note at this 
convention how every session was at- 
tended by most of the wvies of pro- 
ducers who had qualified for the con- 
vention, sat ‘in and through eagerly 
drinking in the valuable sales offerings 
of the speakers. ; 

There can be but one result to this: 
As the number of women attending con- 
ventions of insurance men increase, so 
will the productive capacity of their hus- 
bands. The increased bond of interest 
of the wife in her husband’s business 
because of the knowledge she has gained 
of it through attending the business con- 
vention of the company with which her 
husband is affiliated, will in a short while 
eradicate small fry talk at the dinner 
table and supplant it with helpful sug- 
gestions resulting from two interestec 
minds working on the problem at hand— 
production of life insurance, instead 0: 
one. 





FRASER AGENCY GAINS 

The Peter M. Fraser Agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual in New York reports 
a paid-for production of $1,523,600 in 
August, a gain of 77 per cent. over the 
same month last year. This year the av- 
erage gain per month over the same 
period of 1924 has been 58 per cent. 
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Brooklyn National 
Appoints L. W. Ward 


AS AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





Organization Completed, New Life Com- 
pany Will Apply for Authority to 
Start Writing Business 

The Brooklyn National Life has com- 
pleted its organization, the subscriptions 
to its stock have been all made and the 
new company is about to apply to the 
superintendent of insurance for formal 
authority to commence writing business. 
The capital of $200,000 and surplus of 
$300,000 has been paid in. 

The company has appointed as super- 
intendent of agencies L. Woodruff Ward, 
wao will begin at once to appoint agents 
and organize a producing force. Mr. 
Ward has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness a number of years, in which he has 
been successful. He was graduated at 
Yale in 1917, after which he went with 
the Bankers Trust Co. 

The office of the company is at 174 
Montague St., Brooklyn. The preparation 
of policy forms is under the direction of 
Messrs. Fackler & Breiby of 50 Broad 
street, New York City, consulting actu- 
aries. The high standing of this firm as- 
sures to the company the best standards 
of actuarial methods and procedure. The 
policy forms will include the ordinary 
life, limited payment life, endowment, 
disability, life insurance trust, and other 
special contracts to meet individual re- 
quirements. Everything in the way of 
modern life insurance protection will be 
available. The printing of policies, etc., 
should be completed between the Ist and 
the 10th of October, whereupon the homie 
office will be open for business. 

The officers of the company are: Pres- 
ident, William R. Bayes; first vice-presi- 
dent, Arthur S. Somers; second vice- 
president, Meier Steinbrink; third vice- 
president, George W. Baker; treasurer, 
Hrederick W. Rowe; secretary, Hunte1 
L. Delatour. Dr. Frank D. Jennings is 
medical director, with Dr. Louis Schae- 
fer assistant and Ben S. Graham, assist- 
ant secretary. The incorporators include: 
William R. Bayes, Arthur S. Somers, 
Meier Steinbrink, George W. Baker, 
Frederick W. Howe, G. Foster Smith, 
Gabriel Lowenstein, Harry M. De Mott, 
Nathaniel H. Lyons, William M. Calder, 
Thomas H. Roulston, Charles J. Ober- 
mayer, James S. Graham, Manasseh 
Miller and Dr. Frank D. Jennings. 


McMAHON TO TEACH IN NEWARK 


To Take Charge of Faulhaber & Heard 

Life Insurance Classes Beginning 

in October 

Faulhaber & Heard, prominent Newark 
agency, has been setting a hot pace for 
itself since it organized in April to write 
all lines of insurance. The latest de- 
velopment is the contemplation of a life 
insurance training school starting in Oc- 
tober. Ten agents are hoped to enroll. 
Faulhaber & Heard represent the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont in Newark, and 
in planning this class are laying. a sub- 
stantial foundation for future business. 
Edward M. McMahon, general agent of 
the company in New York and a success- 
ful agency instructor, will conduct the 
lecture courses. 

Louis O. Faulhaber, president of the 
agency, was general agent of the Em- 
Ployers’ Liability in Newark for many 
years and is regarded as a strong ex- 
ecutive. William N. Heard, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, has been conspicuous- 
ly successful in accident and liability 
underwriting... 














A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 : 




















HASTINGS VISITS NEWARK AGENCY OFFICERS TO MEET 








New England Mutual Superintendent of 
Agencies Speaks at Hartmann 
Agency There 


Annual Gathering at Chicago November 
17 to Discuss Problems of Home Of- 
fice Agency Managers 


The ninth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers will be 
held Tuesday and Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 17 and 18, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. The general theme for 
discussion will be the Work of the 
Home Office Agency Manager (Super- 
intendent of Agencies) and His As- 
sistants. Prominent executives will 
lead the discussions and it is hoped that 
many valuable suggestions in regard to 
the problems of the agency manager 


Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of 
agencies of the New England -Mutual 
Life, paid his first official visit to the 
Newark general agency, Thomas E. 
Hartmann, general agent, last week. 

Mr. Hastings entertained the person- 
nel of this new office of the New Eng- 
land Mutual at a luncheon at the New- 
ark Athletic Club. Following the 
luncheon, Mr. Hastings made one of the 
practical sales talks for which he is just- 
ly noted and the reaction came the next 
day when three men of the agency turned may be brought out. The Tuesday af- 
in $10,000 in applications each. ternoon session will be given over to 

There are now ten men connected with the Life Insurance Sales Research 
the Newark office, none of whom had Bureau—its place and possibilities in 
life insurance experience prior to be- 5Sisting the Agency Manager in the 
coming affiliated with the New England fulfilment of his duties. So much in- 
Mutual under Mr. Hartmann. terest was shown last year in the dis- 
cussion of the job of the Junior Agency 
Official that the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion will be devoted wholly to a con- 
sideration of the problems of the as- 
sistant or junior agency manager. 





PERSONALITY PLUS 





The “Plus” Is Training, Says H. P. 
Gravengaard, in Taik to General 
Ayents of Aetna Life 


Bragg and Scott at 
First Fall Meeting 


UNDERWRITERS OPEN SEASON 





Start With Dinner-Meeting at Astor 
October 13; Large Party to Go to 
Kansas City Convention 





The first dinner and meeting of the 
season of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York will be held at the 
Hotel: Astor, October 13, with James El- 
ton Bragg, vice-president of the Manhat- 
tan Life, and John H. Scott; general 
agent of the Home Life, as speakers. 
Mr. Bragg will discuss “Meeting Com- 
petition” and Mr. Scott will talk on 
“Father and Son Insurance.” 

A record registration 1s expected, ac- 
cording to. Charles J. Zimmerman, ex- 
ecutive secretary, who says that the 
membership now numbers over 1,600. 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York is to be well represented at 
the national convention at Kansas City. 
A great many of those attending will 
make the trip on the Life Underwriters’ 
Special which leaves New York Satur- 
day evening, September 26. A large 
number of delegates from the Boston, 
Philadelphia, Delaware and “Pittsburgh 
associations will join the party en route. 

Among the New York underwriters 
who will be present at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 29, are: Miss Marion B. Sanders, 
Travelers; Messrs. E. J. Sisley, Trav- 
elers; J. A. Eckenrode, Penn Mutual; 
Godfrey B. Moore, Guardian; C. A. 
Foehl, Prudential; C. B. Knight, Union 
Central; J. E. Bragg, Manhattan Life; 
Wm. Carroll, Jr., Berkshire Life; T. 
Louis Hansen, Guardian; Jas. A. Mc- 
Lain, Guardian; Gerald A. Eubank, 
Aetna; George A. Kederich, New York 
Life; Robert L. Jones, State Mutuai; 
Jos. D. Bookstaver, Travelers; Graham 
C. Wells, Provident Mutual; Jack Wat- 
shauer, Travelers; Everett M. Ensign, 
National Association. 








H. P. Gravengaard, manager of the Aetna 
Life sales training department, talking at 
Poland Springs last week, said in part: 

“When we talk about a ‘born’ satesman, 
we really mean that the man has a pleas- 
ing personality, and that he is a good mixer. 
You general agents know a great many of 
such men. Perhaps you have some in your 
organization—men who could find many 
willing listeners, but few buyers. These 
men have personality, but they lack train- 
ing. ‘Lhey know that lite insurance is a 


NEW POLICY 


Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,600.00 
Waiver of Premium 


BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Leans at end ef 2ad year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 





— 





good thing, but they cannot analyze a pros- 








pect’s needs and show how the possession 
of life insurance guarantees the fulfillment 
of his plans. Training gives personality a 
chance. More success will come to an 
agent of little personality but with ability 
to use it properly because he has been 
trained, than to the magnetic fellow who 
doesn’t know how to utilize these qualities 
properly because he has not been trained 
to render scientific life insurance service. 
Knowledge is power. It makes personal- 
ity convincing.” 





TO TEACH INSURANCE CLASS . 

Louis H. Baine, general agent for the 
National Life, Denver, Colorado, will be 
the instructor for the University of Den- 
ver, in its life insurance course, starting 
September 17. 


mark. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Three New Records of Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 

A NINETY MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 


During June, 1925, the total of life insurance in force 
passed the EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEORGE KUHNS, President 











GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of 


INSURANCE CO. = 





the State of New York 








Tel. RECtor 


HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





5112 





MANAGERS 


25 Church St.; New York 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











Sins Wiadhintes ; One pcataperibgy ta 

usiness man says he 

—o ——— Sell ould sell Business In- 

© snsurance -urance and he would 

use the following arguments to convince 

the members of any corporation or firm, 
says the Guardian Life: 

FIRST, he would make clear that if 
a company earned 18% net, and money 
is worth six per cent, then the man- 
agement or the brains of the firm is 
worth twelve per cent—just two times 
the value of money. 

SECOND, money is invested in build- 
ings and machinery and you imsure both 
of these items. Why not also insure 
the twelve per cent management? 

THIRD, Business Insurance is a pro- 
tection to stockholders. 

FOURTH, Business Insurance sets up 
an asset which could be drawn upon to 
help replace the. loss of a_ valuable 
individual. 

FIFTH, it builds a reserve aside from 
ordinary surplus. 

SIXTH, it protects a company against 
the loss of its greatest asset—man- 
power. : 

SEVENTH, Business Insurance _in- 
creases the confidence of the public in 
the good judgment and the ability of the 
management. 

EIGHTH, it provides a fund for the 
continuation of dividends. 

*x* * * 


It Pays Paul R. Wendt of 

To Be the Wendt Agency of 
Alert the Equitable Life of 
Iowa in the Woolworth 

suilding tells this good story: “Bob 
Laird writes life insurance for the 


Equitable of Iowa in a small Pennsyl- 
vania town. Bob is a young fellow, just 
a few years out of Gettysburg College, 
and according to his own words, mod- 
estly and directly outspoken, Bob had the 
usual battle on his hands solving the 
problem of how to sell life insurance. 

“The largest industry in the town is a 
great shoe factory, very successful and 
highly influential in that part of the siate. 
Another and older life insurance man 
representing a splendid Pennsylvania 
company very largely controlled the 
business arising in the official circles of 
that company, and in his early days Bob’s 
chance of working his way into the select 
official circles of the town’s topmost in- 
dustry seemed remote, indeed. 

“But Bob was loyal to his town’s chief 
industry even though another insurance 
man enjoyed the entree to thé offices of 
the factory, and as an indication of that 
fact, Bob made it a practice to wear the 
particular brand of shoes which that fac- 
tory turned out. His competitor, satis- 
fied to the point of indifference with his 
control of that line of business, bought 
his shoes in Philadelphia. 

“Bob became well acquainted with the 
son of the president of the shoe company. 
The son expressed his pleasure at Bob’s 
loyalty to the product of their factory. 


After that, Bob’s competitor made even 
a more serious blunder. Commissioned 
to place a trust fund for a prominent 
client, he recommended a Philadelphia 
trust company, overlooking the fact that 
the main bank of the home town was the 
protege of the president of the great shoe 
company. The news of that defection 
from the ranks of the town’s boosters in 
due time filtered its way back to the 
ears of the president of the shoe com- 
pany, and the stage then was all set for 
Bob to step in and displace his com- 
petitor. 

“Then Bob discovered a need for a mil- 
lion dollars of insurance on the life of 
the president of the shoe company. This 
need until then had been overlooked. He 
asked for an interview of five minutes. 
His request was granted and at the end 
of that time, upon. permission of the ex- 
ecutive, Bob’s interview was protracted 
into an hour. Then the executive excused 
himself and, while Bob waited in anxious 
anticipation, repaired to his son’s office 
to talk the proposal over. Half an hour 
later the president returned and ad- 
dressed Bob in these words: ‘You may 
take my application for a million.’ 

“In ten days the business was issued 
and paid for. The premium totalled $61,- 
000. Even so, Bob is not up amid the 
stars. He intends to watch his step and 
retain the headway he has made. 

“It pays to be alert, and Bob knows it.” 

* * * 


What They A loan agency in 
Will Fall Minneapolis added to 
Back On its application form 

four questions to de- 
termine the average man’s conception of 
what his financial condition would be 
after the age of sixty-five, the answers 
to which were enlightening as to the 
small part insurance plays in his thoughts 
for future preparedness. 

The scheme of adding the question- 
naire to the application was contrived 
by Harper Owen of the Minneapolis 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in conjunction with the manager of the 
loan agency. 

The questions and answers of the 144 
applicants for loans follow, No. 4 being, 
of course, the important one: 
Questions : 

1. Have you ever carried Old Line 

Life Insurance? 

2. If so, is it still in force? 

3. Did the fact that you had it enable 
you to postpone asking for this 
loan? : 

4. What do you expect to fall back 
upon in your old age, say after 
you are 65? 


ROUT OBES. carnitine 
Answers: 

1. 44—No 100—Yes 

2. 47—No 97—Yes 

3. 141—No 3—Yes 


4. 40-—Savings 
35—Don’t know 
30—Property 
14—Children 








INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA . 
Issues the most liberal forme ef ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.06, 
with premiums payable —- 4 semi-annually er quarterly, 


INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 te $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1924 





OD. .cccccs id ocbasboccandd 00s ce sktedectnest och copnechivcadvage sahesnaSiernads cseces teen $ 41,521,283. 
MOD. cece i chiart os Aika cise ceaesadeaceehseh aah Gace sors 
Iprereee fa Weleertis, iain -as, 273,548, 675.00 
yments to Poileyhoiders...... +. 33836,319:80 
Tetal Payments te P. holders Since Organization............ $35,784,215.15 


‘JCHN G. WALKER, President 
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Looking for An Opportunity ? 


Here’s a golden one! An Eastern mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany needs an Agency Manager for its Boston territory, where 
it is not now represented. 


The man who will qualify must possess an understanding 
of individual needs along with a distinctly professional attitude 
of responsibility. Such a man will receive liberal compensation 
and every possible assistance. 











Your letter of inquiry will establish contact. All negotiations 
confidential. Address SPERRY, care of this paper. 








Youngest Age—23 
Oldest Age—72 
Average Age—40 
Average Loan—$100 








12—Pension 

6—Insurance and Savings 
3—Pension and Savings 
3—Endowment Insurance 
1—Fraternal Insurance 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, lowa 




















Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now existing. 


The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 


record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
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cessf, business. it has passed through panics, pestilence 


and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 


Ihe Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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executors to. sell: your’ investments ‘and 
reinvest. the-money?» The-answer is an 
emphatic, no. Well I tell him that is 
what you do when you leave money - in 
a lump sum.” 

G. W. Beach of Hartford, said: “The 
shortest road to increased production is 


provident Mutual Club 
in Live Convention 


LEADERS GIVE SALES TALKS 


More than 67% of all insurance written 














= President Wing, Vice-President and z ‘i P <<. 5 the building up of character. It is poise 
m1 Other Executives Present; Masagers by this company since 1867 is still in force that enables you to meet any man any- 
re | From All Sections at Atlantic City today. What better evidence could there where—even if he is a headwaiter. En- 
| ro ¥ be that policyholders appreciate the “golden thusiasm is the hot end of thought. Let 

- The leaders of the Provident Mutual rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? aad ba PodPay that ‘men "may: s¢e 

ig Life’s field, peeenization from, 98 ini Men desiring to become agents for a good old H. H. Fried of New Jersey, spoke of 
le the country,smembers of the Provident line company will realize the advantage of a con- work of itself as not sufficient. There 
. Quarter Million Club, held its first con- tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. must be vision with the work. “One 
- ; } : ; extremely cold March day I went to see 
n vention at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, a farmer,” he said. “It was cold canvas 
from Monday until Wednesday of this QU y.N i E all right. When he agreed to take a 

a ao Raed Fis ae E IT B LIFE thousand dollars I didn’t stop to argue 

n his address of welcome to the - the t but d his w heel as 

1s pers of the Club, assembled from more INSURANCE COMPANY a desk’ aad Wrote the appikabion. > 
than A of seg Fare ot OF IOWA never mail a policy—I deliver it. De- 

Asa A. Wing, president of the Providen . : i livering this thousand dollar policy, I 

“- Mutual, stressed the importance of the Founded 1867 Home Office: Des Mo succeeded in selling him another four, 








— development of a- real desire to be of 


service, which while it helps the com- 
munity incidentally helps the agent. 
“Isaac P. Miller of the Philadelphia 
Agency who attained the office of presi- 
dent of the»club by the largest personal 
production ‘of: business—exceeding one 
million in 1925—spoke on personality as 
the agents most valuable asset, and then 
introduced several members of the club 
who discussed the topic “Increasing my 
volume of insurance in force—production 
and conservation.” 


Leaders Give Talks 

“Tt means a lot to me in my daily 
canvass” said M. Harper of North 
Carolina, “to know that other men are 
facing the same problems. My earliest 
motive was the desire to succeed and 
back of that was the terrible motive, 
the fear of failure. I devised seven 
points to guide me in my work. 1. Per- 
sonal integrity. No man can be per- 
manently successful who doés not con- 
duct his business on a high plane. 2. 
Knowledge of the business. An intimate 
knowledge of the contracts you are sell- 
ing. 3. Hard work and keeping ever- 
lastingly at it. My experience has been 
that the best time and place to write 











drives you from*your own desk to the 
other fellow’s desk.” 

“I heard someone say that the secret 
of success is in exposing yourself to the 
public,” said C. H. Gundersdorff of Balti- 
more. “When I started in the business, 
I got together a thousand names of 
friends and friends of friends and their 
friends. At the end of every- month I 
make up a program of three hundred or 
more and make myself see them during 
the month. You are rendering a big- 
ger service as you see more people. | 
was told by the agent of another com- 
pany that it wasn’t worth while to see 
your personal friends about insurance, 
but as I told him he evidently hadn't the 
kind of friends that I had.” 

W. E. Osborn of Indiana said in part: 
“A joint life policy is the best thing you 
can sell a married couple with young 
children.. If a man is left a widower 
that insurance helps him at once in tak- 
ing care of the children. The wife 
takes an interest in°such a policy and 


will see that it is kept in forée..- The 
extra premium required to cover the 
second life, taking dividends into con- 
sideration is less than the-cost of term 
insurance. I explained the Provident 
joint life policy to the agent of another 
company and he took one on his own 
life and that of his wife. He said he 
didn’t see how the Provident could do 
it.” 

“To my notion the income policy is the 
best form of insurance,” said L. E. 
Schuessler of San Francisco. “An agent 
doesn’t render complete service when he 
sells a man all his insurance on a lump 
sum plan. When a man objects that he 
has all the insurance that he needs, I 
ask him whether he carries his insurance 
on the American or European plan. 
Naturally he asks what I. mean. Men are 
inquisitive. Then I tell him that Ameri- 
cans think of insurance as principal, 
but the Europeans think of it as income. 
When you have carefully invested your 
money, I ask him, would you direct your 





making the total five. Later I increased 
him step by step to fifty thousand dol- 
lars, with disability protection. Today 
he is disabled and is receiving $250 a 
month from the company.” 

R. S. Babcock of Los Angeles, said 
that if a million dollars’ personal produc- 
tion per year represents one hundred 
per cent of effort, the Quarter Million 
Club is functioning only twenty-five per 
cent. Make every prospect pay a divid- 
end. If he won’t take a policy make him 
tell you the name of a prospect who will. 


Hear Home Office 


Andrew J. Davis, vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual, addressed the club on 
“Our Mutual Problem in Increasing 
Sales” and stressed the value of trust 
company service in handling the proceeds 
of insurance policies when they are de- 
signed to cover complicated needs. Ed- 
ward W. Marshall, associate actuary, 
speaking on “The Goods Which You 
Sell,” discussed new Provident Mutual 
contracts, dwelling particularly upon the 
elastic quality of the Provident Retire- 
ment Life Income as it is applied to pen- 
sion plans. 

At the evening session, Wilbur E, 


Executives 



















Johnson, vice-president of Marschalk* 


business is at the fireside surrounded and Pratt, Inc., outlined the campaign of 
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the business. Replies should be followed 
immediately. Take along a question- 
uaire, Follow also the man who does not 
reply.=Tha your morale. It gives 
you a big prospect list and best’ of all it 
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nrosvect do some of the talkine. Everv 
aroynment that has been advanced ag2inct 
life insurance is a boomerang. The 
objections he offers are usually the rea- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Book Sale Comments 


(Continued from page 3) 
which the publishers have strongly sup- 
ported. and helped to build up, to swing 
into the competitive field, is intolerable 
and I am convinced will not further the 
true interests of the national association 
and the platform for which it stands. 

“An editor writes me: ‘Life insurance, 
you know, is mostly mutual and it is 
pretty delicate ground to criticise mutual 
agents for mutual practices. In fire in- 
surance it would be otherwise.’ I would 
like to set up the thesis on this point 
that life insurance, so far as the agents 
are concerned, is not ‘mutual’ in the 
spirit indicated and that the life insur- 
ance agency business is just about the 
most highly individualized business in 
the world. Whatever the form of or- 
‘ganization of the companies may be, 
every agent is strictly in business for him- 
self and should not attempt to hide be- 
hind ‘mutual’ apron strings. I think 
here we may have the secret of why the 
national association has seen fit to go 
so far into the publishing business. 

“This editor also says: ‘If they are 
encouraging the writing and publication 
of useful books for members and others, 
from their practical standpoint, I think 
they are doing a work I do not care to 
criticise.’ I think it may be admitted 
that they are doing this but my argu- 
ment is that it can and should be done 
in a different manner, recognizing the 
rights of all. It would be a really great 
achievement for the association to do 
what it has done without. the taint of 
having gone into the business for its own 
profit, acted without favoritism, and 
conducted this work purely as a service 
to the business at large. 

“The argument that the association 
‘needs the money’ is not a good one. 
powerful association like this can well 
afford to assess its members for the 
proper expenses of its head office. Any 
deficit could be made up in ten minutes 
on the floor of the annual convention 
and I know one publishing house that 
would head the list.” 





$100,000 Term 


Phone 
Cortlandt 2030 





New England Mutual Life 
Limits 

$200,000 Life | By One of Our 
Regular Examiners 


For sixteen years the brokers’ office 


BALDWIN 


5th Floor (Entire) 
5 Maiden Lane 


5 Seconds from Broadway 








MADE MANAGER AT HARTFORD 


Stanley M. Merrill Will Represent 
Guardian Life There; Native of 
Hartford and Only Thirty-two 


The Guardian Life has appointed a 
new manager at Hartford in the person 
of Stanley M. Merrill. Mr. Merrill is 
a native of Hartford, thirty-two years 
old and has been engaged in the life in- 
surance business for a number of years. 
He began as a special agent and became 
a district manager and later a special 
field assistant specializing in organization 
and sales development. 








PRAISES “THE GOLD BOOK” 


Mansur B. Oakes, famous digestor of 
the insurance business—the man who 


reads everybody’s sales plans and sends - 


extracts of them throughout the in- 
surance world—wired ‘THe EASTERN 
UnpeERwRITER this week: “The 1925 Gold 
Book looks like a $1,000,000 issue.” 


Reichert Agency 


(Continued from page 3) 


with our office. He was a little scep- 
tical as he didn’t know many people in 
the city, and he became a wizard at cold 
canvass, quickly forming a large number 
of acquaintances. For the first twelve 
months he paid for more than $500,000. 
One client tells him about another and 
then boosts him to the new client. 
“Frank Levey was a solicitor of gen- 
eral insurance with a fine clientele. He 
turns out to be-a natural born life in- 
surance man, taking the training as a 
duck takes to water. He paid for more 
than $600,000 in 1924 and is on his way 
to a million dollar year: He has brought 
some good men to our agency. 
“Another man who was writing all 
kinds of insurance but is now a life 
specialist is Henry F. Wettingfeld. He 
is one of our leaders and I think nothing 
will stop him not only from leading our 


= ———= 
agency but from being one of the lead- 
ing agents of the country. 


Wrote Ziegler Lines 


“Henry Wilson took up the Writing of 
life insurance after being in general jn- 
surance. He has a remarkable fine cliep- 
tele and is the man who wrote the large 
lines on William Ziegler, Jr., president of 
the Royal Baking. Powder Co. Several 
years ago he wrote Mr. Ziegler for $1,- 
150,000 and early this year put on an ad- 
ditional $3,000,000 on his life. A million 
of the $3,000,000 was placed through our 
agency. He is booked for another half 
million among his clients the balance of 
this year. 

“Thomas A. Bartley has been in the 
insurance business since January. Prior 
to that he was in the real estate field. 
With our agency he wrote a prominent 
real estate operator for $1,000,000. He 
has done very well with Salary Allot- 
ment, too. 

“Among other leading producers are 
Herman’ H. Heye, H. R._Ebenstein, 
Jerome Siegel, S. M. Hard, F. B. Adae, 
A. L. Haas, Samuel Kornheiser, Philip 
Stein, Harry Zucker, Charles J. Badesch, 
S. J. Graf, B. L. Bonder; D. E. Berger, 
Hyman Dickstein, Henry Hirschhorn.” 





ACACIA MUTUAL’S GROWTH 

The Acacia Mutual Life of Washing- 
ton held its convention at Colorado 
Springs last week. About one hundred 
and fifty delegates ‘attended. President 
William Montgomery _ sketched the 
growth during the last three years. “At 
our last convention in Atlantic City in 
1922,” he said, “reports showed that the 
company had done a business of $100,- 
000,000. This volume has been doubled 
since. and now we have issued $200,- 
000,000 life ,xinsurance to approximately 
100,000 Masons in the United States. Our 
assets have been increased $11,000,000 and 
we now have more than $15,000,000. Our 
surplus has increased in _ proportion, 
aggregating $1,250,000 at this time. 














employing company. 


* Ox 


TO BENEFIT SOME HUMAN BEING 


I want to bring home some sense of responsibility on your part to your 
I like to think of the Metropolitan as a real thing. It’s 
a Company, you say, without body or soul. But I never want to think of it as 
such. There is a spirit about it that is more than any of these things, that 


tries to bring home to its employees some idea of personality and some idea of 
brotherhood. * 


Every one of your companies has a staff of officers that is thinking of 
what is best for the company and all its people. 
You area part of these corporations. Every one has merit. Seek that merit! 


After all, what we are appealing to is the human. heart. 
appealing to humanity itself. 


HOME OFFICE, 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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That is what you must do. 


We are 
You are striving to serve men, women and 
children. You are trying to do something that will benefit some human being. 
Always keep in mind that you are working for humanity. 
better men and more efficient men. Every word and every line you publish must 
be directed to the heart of the people who read it. —From an address by Haley Fiske, 


President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, before the Insurance Advertising Conference at 
Briarcliff Lodge. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


It will make you 
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Provident Mutual Club 
(Continued from page 13) 


sons why he should insure—B. F. Al- 
burger, Philadelphia. 

I don’t know of any other company 
that gives its men as many tools to 
work with as our company gives us.— 
W. B. Redman, Detroit. 

It isn’t the spectacular that gets you 
far. It is the fundamental knowledge 
and belief in life insurance. You should 
carry as much.on your own life as you 
ask a nan in similar circumstances to 
carry on his life—C. V. Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati. (A questionnaire showed that 
members of the Provident Quarter Mil- 
jion Club are carrying on their lives an 
average exceeding $32,000 of insurance 
and that two-thirds of it is written on 
the income plan). 

The future of medicine is preventive 
medicine. We want physicians who will 
keep us well. The Provident service of 
free examination of old policyholders is 
working in that line. It contributes to 
mortality saving and it renders a widely 
appreciated service to our policyholders. 
—Charles H. Willits, M. D. 

In fairness to the public no man should 
be permitted to do field work until he 
has been thoroughly trained. The best 
sales strategy is to. know the goods you 
sell. The public is ready for insurance, 
men who know most about insurance 
contracts are going to sell the bulk of it. 

I like to think of the fact that we are 
selling promises to pay. I hope that the 
Provident of the future will as in the 
past render a double service by urging 
that the payment be made during the 
insured’s life time and that it will feature 
payment on the income plan—M. 
Linton. 

With a straight life policy, you have to 
kill the man to pay the policy. With an 
endowment, you merely kill the policy to 
pay the man.—L. L. Test. 


A. C. BEDFORD’S INSURANCE 
A. C. Bedford, chairman of the board 





of the Standard Oil Co., took out $400,000 


life insurance with the Ives & Myrick 
office of the Mutual Life in 1917. It 
was distributed as follows: Mutual. Life, 
$200,000; Equitable . Life Assurance 
Society, $160,000; Aetna Life, $40,000. 


NEW RAILROAD GROUP 

A group life insurance policy had been 
placed on the lives of 2,000 employees 
of the Clinchfield (Tenn.) Railroad and 
its subsidiaries, involving a total cover- 
age of approximately $8,000,000. In addi- 
tion to the Clinchfield system, the policy 
protects men and women employees of 
the Black Mountain Railway and the 
Erwin Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany. The policy was signed by L. H. 
general manager of the 
Clinchfield, at his headquarters in Er- 
win. Tenn. 








Frederick A. Wallis, general agent of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life in New York, 
was a speaker yesterday at the luncheon 
of the Buffalo Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. 


PRODUCTION MAKES BIG GAIN 


August Sales 27 P. C. Over Same Month 
Last Year; Whole Country Shares 
in Large Increase 

A gain of 27 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding month of last year was made 
by sales of ordinary life insurance in 
August according to figures just issued 
by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford. _The total volume 
of business sold by the eighty-one re- 
porting companies in August this year 
was $646,493,000. These companies have 
88 per cent. of the total business in the 
country. 

Every section of the country, and every 
state except Oklahoma shared in the 
general gain. The lowest gain made in 
any of the nine geographical sections of 
the country was 15 per cent. in the West 
South Central states; the greatest gain 
was 33 per cent. which was shown by 
both the Middle Atlantic and the West 
North Central states. The gain over last 
August is due in large part to better 
general business conditions this year. In 
August 1924 business was slower than 
in any other month in the year, and life 
insurance sales fell off sharply. 

The figures for the first eight months 
of 1925 show an average gain of 13 per 
cent over sales in the same period of 
1924. Every section has shared: in this 
gain as well as in the gain for the month 
of August. The leading sections are the 
Middle Atlantic and the West North 
Central states. 


NEW COMPANY 

The American Underwriters Company, 
Chemical Building, has been appointed 
general agents in the St. Louis territory 
for the Western States Insurance Com- 
pany recently organized by St. Louis 
County interests. The company will 
specialize in life and endownment 
policies. The officers of the company 
are: F, J. Falzone Clayton, President; 
R. J. Wuest, Secretary; Probate Judge 
Sam D. Hodgdon of Webster Groves 
is first vice-president and Dr. William 
F. O’Malley, Health Commissioner for 
St. Louis County, medical director. 


APPOINTS MEL T. ABEL 


The Atlantic Life announces the ap- 
pointment of Mel T. Abel as supervisor 
of. field work. Mr. Abel, who is origin- 
ally from New York City had been 
with the Reliance Life for the last eight 
years as organizer in Washington and 
Oregon with headquarters at Portland. 
He was previously with the New York 
Life in similar capacity. From 1910 to 
1917 he was located at Richmond as or- 
ganizer under Thad C. Bell; inspector of 
agencies for this company. Before go- 
ing to Richmond he was organizer for 
the company at Savannah and New 
Orleans.. He has already entered upon 
new duties with the Atlantic. It is 
planned for him to do intensive work in 
connection with existing agencies of the 
company while Paul D. Sleeper, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, will 
specialize in developing new territory. 




















for life insurance sales. 


Business is good in Texas. 


from the salesmen who 


Did You Read the Latest Report ? 


The recent Sales Research Bureau Report shows Texas as a top-notcher 
The Texas Agency led all other Lincoln National 
Life agencies for both written and paid for business for August. 


: n ) Billions of dollars are represented in the Texas farms, 
mines, oil wells, live stock, lumber and factories. 

The dispatch with which policies are issued and delivered and the speed in conducting 
all Texas business places the Lincoln National Life Home Office “just across the street’ 
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O. D. DOUGLAS, State Manager 


698-14 Bedell Building 


IN TEXAS 





reputation for stability and ‘air dealing. 
rendered ¢! 


cyholders. 











San Antonio, Texas 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $375,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 





JOHN BARKER, Vice President 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 
ahis Vompauy gas always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that have given it a high 


Has always he highess grade of service to its policyholders. 
Has always reasonable assistanoe and encourag 
their business. 


Its policy contrasts give to each individual insurer full fon, saf ding, ” 
Totereet of ail tte pelt Protection, safeguarding, at the same time, the 


ement to its representatives te develop and hold 


ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 





GOES TO COURT OVER LICENSE 





American Insurance Union to Fight 
Commissioner Smith of Wisconsin 
on Home Office Building 
The American Insurance Union of Co- 
lumbus has started an action in the Wis- 
consin courts to compel Insurance Com- 
missioner Smith to renew its license which 
he cancelled for alleged violation of a Wis- 
consin law in connection with the construc- 
tion of its proposed new home office 

building in Columbus. 

The litigation involved in this contro- 
versy is of far-reaching importance. Sev- 
eral years ago the legislature enacted a law 
which provided that no fraternal benefit 
society could use in excess of 20 per cent. 
of its assets in the construction of a home 
office. building. Commissioner Smith 
claimed that the American Insurance 
Union had violated this provision of the 
law. Following a hearing upon the mat- 
ter, the Insurance Department refused to 
renew the company’s license. 

One other foreign fraternal society, the 
Western Catholic Union, was refused a li- 
cense under similar circumstances and the 
issues involved in the case of the Amer- 
ican Union will probably be controlling in 
both cases. 





MATHEMATICS OF INSURANCE 
New McGraw-Hill Book by Professor 
Dowling of University of Wisconsin 
Based on Lectures 
A new book on “The Mathematics of 
Life Insurance” has just been brought 
out by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. The 
author is L. Wayland Dowling, associate 
professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The book has 
grown out of lectures on the subject 
given at the University of Wisconsin for 
a number of years and is intended pri- 
marily as a first course for other stu- 
dents who, for one reason or another, 
desire an elementary knowledge of the 
fundamental mathematical principles un- 
derlying a vast and growing* business 

The price of the book is $1.75. 





HARVEY THOMPSON RESIGNS 

Harvey Thompson has resigned from 
Hoey & Ellison and will open an in- 
dependent office up-town. 





NEW INDIANAPOLIS MANAGER 


John H. McDougall has been appointed 
manager of the Indianapolis agency of 
the Berkshire Life. 





Wanted! 


A NATIONAL PATRIOTIC 
ORGANIZATION HAS OPEN- 
INGS FOR TEN HIGH-GRADE 
BOND ORINSURANCE 
SALESMEN. PART TIME 
WORK, WHICH WILL GIVE 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
KNOW THE LEADING BUSI- 
NESS MEN IN YOUR COM- 
MUNITY. 


See MR. MURDOCK 
Room 605, 152 West 42nd St, New Yorh 

















HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 





ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 65th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 


Payments to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 





Claims, Endowments, 

Dividends, etc........ 6,321,524 
Increase in Assets...... 2,801,996 
Actual Mortality 62.4% 

of the amount ex- 

pected. 
Insurance in Force..... 260,530,414 
Admitted -Assets....... ~ 51,457,218 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 























COMMANDER’S INSURANCE 
Among the insurance carried by Com- 
mander Zachary Lansdowne, in command 
of the ill-fated Shenandoah, was a $5,000 
ordinary life policy placed by Harry Gar- 
diner of the John Hancock, general agent 
in New York. 











Pennsylvania 


1865 











Foreman een ccomamN 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


A NSIT 


‘Founded 1865 


1925 
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MEASURES OF SERVICE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Non-forfeiture Options 





FS OUR SECOND MEASURE OF SERVICE attention was called to the fact that in 
every whole life or endowment policy there is a Savings Element. This Savings Element in 
New York Life policies is carefully protected against loss by discontinuance of payment of 
premiums, after a certain number of premiums have been paid. Non-forfeiture provisions 
in policies as now issued provide for (1) paid-up insurance for a reduced amount payable at 
the same time as the original insurance, or (2) for term insurance for the face of the policy 
during a limited period. For the first—application must be made within three months after 
default in payment of premium; in case no application is made, the second becomes effective 
automatically. The Savings Element cannot, therefore, be lost by inability to continue the 
payment of premiums after a certain number have been paid, nor by forgetfulness or neglect. 





These provisions are effective after three full years’ premiums have been paid upon 
life policies, and after two full years’ premiums have been paid upon most forms of endow- 
ment policy. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE A PIONEER IN THE INTRODUCTION 
OF NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS 


Until 1860 no American life company doing a general business issued policies with 
non-forfeiture provisions. At a meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Convention held in May, 
1860, the subject was discussed at considerable length. It was found that every company but 
one paid surrender values, either in cash or paid-up insurance, after about the fifth year, 
provided the policies were surrendered before lapse. A committee to which the subject was 
referred reported against any definite contract on the subject. 


On June 13 following, the Trustees of the New York Life authorized the issue oi 
10-payment life policies with non-forfeiture provisions, and the first of such policies was issued 
on August 13. The Company’s action on this subject preceded the enactment of the first 
non-forfeiture law—that of Massachusetts—-by about eight months. 





The following examples illustrate the working of New York Life non-forfeiture pro- 
visions under policies as now issued. 


Under an Ordinary Life policy issued on a life aged 35, the paid-up insurance after 
three years’ premiums have been paid is $73 per $1,000 or the insurance for $1,000 is auto- 
matically extended for 3 years and 217 days. After ten years’ premiums are paid the paid-up 
insurance is $290 per $1,000, or the insurance is automatically extended for 13 years and 21 
days. Under a 20-year endowment policy upon which ten years’ premiums have been paid 
the paid-up endowment is $539 per $1,000, or under the term extension option the insurance 
for $1,000 is extended to the end of the endowment period, at which time a cash endowment * 
of $460 is paid if the insured is still living. 





Can the New York Life serve you under a contract with these provisions? 





NOT A COMMODITY_BUT A SERVICE 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. iF 
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Potter Tells How Two 
Leaders Sell Big Men 


IDEAS OF STURM AND HAMLIN 





Brilliantly Told by Boston Star of 
Mutual Benefit at Day & Cornish 
Sales Conference 





Arthur Potter, star Mutual Benefit 
agent of Boston, described by Oliver 
Thurman as a “keg of dynamite,” held 
the Day & Cornish agents spellbound 
for almost two hours at their agency 
ineeting on Monday in a talk which was 
so inspiring that the agents were spon- 
taneously brought to their feet at its 
close. His theme was the striking selling 
methods of Sam Sturm, Mutual Benefit 
oroducer at Cincinnati, and Clay Hamhn, 
Mutual Benefit leader at Buffalo, and it 
reached its climax when he dramatized 
his own post-mortem, showing just how 
his property was to be preserved and 
transmitted to his family. 

Mr. Potter, tall, well-built and endowed 
with a vigorous, winning personality, 
started in business as a clerical worker 
ina Boston bank. He gave the first in- 
dication of his indefatigable energy when 
he asked his boss if he couldn’t earn ex- 
ira money by washing the floors and 
windows of this bank rather than have 
outside help do it. He rose rapidly and 
when he left banking for life insurance 
he was treasurer of a Boston trust com- 
pany. Joining the Phoenix Mutual, he 
led the field force in his first and second 
years in the business. Later he joined 
che Mutual Benefit, where he made zn 
cutstanding success, paying for $1,500,- 
000 in the Mutual Benefit alone so far 
this year. 

Why Sturm and Hamlin Are His Ideals 

“Honesty, character and the will tc 
work are the qualities in back of every 
successful life insurance agent,” was Mr. 
Potter’s opening shot. “Sam Sturm in 
tne prime of life was confronted by bank 
ruptcy in the clothing trade. Did that 
discourage him? No. He entered life 
msurance and today is one of the na- 
tion’s leaders. Clay Hamlin failed miser- 
ably in his first two attempts to succeed 
in the business and on the third trial 
found himself to such an extent that this 
year he has already paid for $8,000,000. 
Mr. Hamlin is a student of life, not life 
insurance. He spends weeks of thought 
on a case before he finally sells it. One 
of his big openings is, ‘May I talk frank- 
ly, Mr. Prospect.’ Who can resist such 
an approach? He is chiefly interested in 
the men making money who are married, 


with children. Meeting this type he asks, 


‘Mr. Prospect, big men tell me that many 
successful men die and leave their estate 
mm a bad condition. What’s your ob- 
servation?’ In other words, he gets the 
other fellow to talk and sell himself. 
“One time Mr. Hamlin was called in 
by a wealthy man who was in need of 
more life insurance. This man had heard 
ot him as ‘a giant among life insurance 
agents and wanted to give him the busi- 
ess. His entry was something like this: 
‘Mr. Prospect, I don’t know whether you 
really need life insurance. Who gave 
you the idea you could get it? Weren't 
you pretty sick last winter? If you need 
it and if you can get it, I can’t do a 
thing for you until after the first of Au- 
gust.’ With that Mr. Hamlin left a very 
surprised man. who had been used to in- 
stantaneous service all his life. Two 
weeks later the man called him with the 
urgent request to come immediately. Mr. 
Hamilin’s reply was, ‘I can’t do a thing 
lor you until after the first of August.’ 
When he did sell him it was for a million 
instead of $100,000.” : 


Selling Rich Men 


Changing the theme, Mr. Potter then 
told some of the reasons why big men 
buy life insurance. The life value idea, 
his first point, is on the basis of ascer- 
tained income. “A weakness in selling,” 
said Mr. Potter, “is that we undersell our 
prospects when they can carry more, If 


Thurman’s ‘Trusteeship’ 
Talk Well Received 
SWAYS DAY & CORNISH AGENTS 


Producers in Conference Urged to Ac- 
quaint Clients With Company Di- 
rectors; H. L. Choate Speaks 





Gathered at the Canoe Brook Coun- 
try Club near Summit, New Jersey, 
nearly fifty agents of the Day & Corn- 
ish Agency, Mutual Benefit, in Newark 
were given a flying start into the fall 
season by the invigorating talks of 
Oliver Thurman, superintendent of 
agencies; Arthur Potter, Mutual Bene- 
fit agent at BoSton and H. Lawrence 
Choate, general agent at Washington, 
D. C. Max Hemmendiner, leader of 
the agency‘for the past year, was chair- 
man, C. C. Otto of the Chicago office 
was an out of town ‘guest, while 
Stephen S. Day, founder of the agency 
and “daddy of them all” was an inter- 
ested, front row spectator. The agency. 
has been setting a hot pace for them- 
selves this year and up-to-date are way 
ahead of last year in paid-for produc- 
tion. ; 

Louis De V. Day made a good impres- 
sion when he opened the meeting with 
the message that nothing should be 
done to undermine the institution of 
life insurance. H. Lawrence Choate, 
who has been general agent at Wash- 
ington, D. C., since the first of the year, 
was the next speaker with the subject, 
“An Agent’s Program of Work.” Mr. 
Choate has now an agency of six men 
and up to July 1 has paid for $1,200,000, 
each agent averaging $200,000. He 
has had the~ satisfaction of seeing 
practically all of them double their in- 
comes and he gives the credit for this 
to organized effort. Life insurance 
agents generally overlook the keeping 
of cost accounting methods, is Mr. 
Choate’s contention. He has had his 
men. keep a card system showing the 
number of hours they spend in soliciting, 
service work, gossiping and preparing 
for interviews. “If you haven’t been 
keeping such a record you won’t know 








a man is carrying $10,000 of life insurance 
just remind him that this sum if invested 
at 6 per cent will yield his family only 
$50 a month to get along with after he is 
gone. And yet he has taught them to 
live on $200 or more per month. Buy in- 
surance yourself until it hurts, and then 
you will be able to practice what you 
preach. Life insurance is the most de- 
sirable property as compared with all 
other properties and the most easily ac- 
quired.” Launching into this idea, he 
painted the picture of his death and the 
subsequent visit of his widow to the bank 
for a conference with the trust officer. 
His worldly assets were gone over, bring- 
ing to light $1,000 in cash, a deed to his 
house, twenty bond certificates, ten of 
which bore no interest, a worthless se- 
curity on which he lost $7,000 and over 
$200,000 in life insurance. The Day & 
Cornish agents were given a decided 
thrill as Mr. Potter described the future 
benefits to be derived by his family from 
this insurance investment. Under the 
trust plan he had arranged his wife would 
receive a monthly check as long as she 
lived and his son and daughter would 
go safely through college, also receiving 
a check monthly under the trust plan. 
“The third appeal in selling big men,” 
continued Mr. Potter, “is the ease, com- 
fort and economy of transfer. When 
property is left, a million details must be 
attended to before the will is finally pro- 
bated. In the transfer of life insurance, 
however, almost before the funeral cere- 
mony is over the widow receives. her 
check.” His last point, an» important 
one, was the unequalled, trusteeship. of- 
fered by life insurance companies. -Out 
of every fifty wills Mr. Potter. said. that 
forty-five of them are broken. The. pre- 
administered estate, however, is fool- 


proof and law:proof, a blessing’ anda ~ 


confidence. 


how much time you actually spend in 
selling your prospects.” Speaking about 
slumps, Mr. Choate said that the man 
in a slump is not making much of an 
effort to close sales. A card system, 
however, will enable him to check up on 
poor spells and find out the reasons for 
them. 

What Old Annual Reports Disclosed 

The scholarly Oliver Thurman, su- 
perintendent of agents of the Mutual 
Benefit and one of the keenest life in- 
surance executives in the country, was 
the speaker of the afternoon, selecting 
as his subject “Trusteeship.” In look- 
ing over some of the old annual reports 
of the company Mr. Thurman said he 
was glad to note that the dignity of 
life insurance was emphasized so many 
years ago. The agent was asked to re- 
gard his business with pride and take 
a professional attitude toward it. “To- 
day the Mutual Benefit is still pioneer- 
ing,” he continued, “and is getting back 
to the first principles. We are not dis- 
turbed by the various forms of compe- 
tion that have sprung up in recent years. 
The purpose of these frills is purely 
business-getting. Our company. with- 
out their impetus has pushed steadily 
ahead and we have not once had to 
press our agents for volume production. 

“The purpose of life insurance is not 
that it will extend life but that it will 


_extend the earning power beyond the 


grave.” This point was hammered 
home repeatedly by Mr. Thurman. It 
was originally taken from an old an- 
nual report of the company. “We were 
founded on a mutual principle. As our 
name implies, the right of the individual 
was the first right. When we hear 
talk about modernizing life insurance, 
it’s a mistaken idea. We've simply 
come back to the basic idea. Our 
founders didn’t take much stock in the 
idea of commercializing life insurance. 
The forces behind our company 
throughout its eighty years are the 
forces behind trusteeship. Our direc- 
tors have the philanthropical urge. They 
are familiar with financial affairs as 


well as civic improvements. Their re- 
muneration is small, nine of them hav- 
ing received a total of $12,000 for their 
services last year.” Mr. Thurman 
urged the Day & Cornish agents to im- 
press this trusteeship upon their clients. 
“Get them interested in the men behind 
our policies—the directing forces of the 
company. 
Selling a Discriminating Public 

“As agents of our company you have 
decided limitations,” Mr. Thur- 
man frankly told -his audience. “It 
is almost useless for you to go all over 
a community hit or miss. Your pros- 
pects are those men and women with 
ideals; that narrow cross section of 
humanity that represents the discrim- 
inating public. It may be that you will 
lose sometimes but you will have the 
satisfaction of bringing in the ‘cream’ 
of the business when you do win. Once 
sold your clients become important cen- 
ters of influence. 

“Sam Sturm says that 75 per cent of 
his business comes from his skill in 
prospecting while Clay Hamlin puts it 
at 90 per cent. The usual practice has 
been to go to a prospect and attempt 
to uncover his needs—to look for a sit- 
uation. The skillful agent, however, 
foresees a situation which leads to a 
man. To make this point clear, the 
death of a bank president in the morn- 
ing paper means to Sam Sturm a new 
president and the promotion of other 
executives. He keeps in touch with 
such a development and steps in for a 
large. line of insurance when the time is 
ripe.” It was Mr. Thurman’s opinion 
that the men who have this ability to 
see situations and visualize them and 
then finally see the men behind them are 
the outstanding successes of today. 





HUTTINGER’S PRIMER 
E. Paul Huttinger has gotten up a 
primer of the Federal Revenue Act of 
1924, iliustrating its effect on life insur- 
ance. It is being circulated by the Penn 
Mutual Life. 








Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Brokers’ Outline of 
Group Insurance 


We have prepared an Outline of 
Group Insurance for the use of brokers 
and agents of companies. which do not 
write this form of insurance. 


This contains all the technical infor- 
mation needed to make a start in this 
worth while specialty. 


If you have not already received a 

. copy, get in touch with our local agency 
at once, or write the Home Office in 
Hartford. Promotional literature also 


supplied. 
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PULLING OUT FEATHERS 


From Montreal, the occasion being 
the: annual meeting of the Western 
Union, comes a complaint by a retiring 
president of that organization against 
the Blue Goose, a social organization in 
fire insurance—and about the only one 
based on good fellowship. It is said 
that he had something else on his mind, 
some more serious charge against the 
social organization—in short, that it has 
been playing politics in some of its 
“nests” by taking part in a fire insur- 
ance controversial fight. Whether that 
be true or not his bombardment of the 
order is of a nature to bring about its 
disintegration unless its friends flock to 
its rescue, and take up the cudgels for 
its defense. His allegations were that it 
has not been able to behave itself prop- 
arly at certain of its public functions. 

To the cynical insurance man a kick 
about booze coming from Montreal 
where so many conventions are being 
held nowadays is highly amusing. A 
complaint of this character fired from 
Kansas or some other Anti-Saloon 
League stronghold would have been 
much more effective. But, of course, 
nothing stronger than Poland water was 
consumed by those attending the 
Western Union convention. To Western 
Union men the term “Scotch” simply 
has reference to a bagpipe, a kilt or a 
Bobbie Burns poem. 

And speaking of those Montreal con- 
ventions—not the Western Union’s of 
course—what wonderful human interest 
stories have drifted down to the insur- 
ance district of New York. And that is 
not the only thing which has drifted 
to these parts. A number of insurance 
men recently returned from one of the 
Canadian conventions by automobile 


COOLIDGE ON FIRE PREVENTION 

Fire insurance executives are pleased 
with President Coolidge’s recommenda- 
tion that the week beginning October 
4 be observed as National Fire Preven- 
tion Week. The proclamation, which 
appeals to state and municipal bodies 
and all citizens, gives fire prevention ef- 
forts a support and stimulus which 
ought to carry the message into every 
home. Not only are fire insurance com- 
panies and their agents working dili- 
gently to reduce the great annual 
national fire loss but the president of the 
United States declares that conditions 
“justify a sense of shame and horror,” 
For the first half of 1925, he says fire 
losses were greater than for the same 
period of 1924 and last year property 
worth nearly $550,000,000 was destroyed 
by fire. 

With the national administration to- 
gether with state and local chambers 
of commerce and other business or- 
ganizations, public schools, public 
officials and countless others not con- 
nected with the business of fire insur- 
ance working together in the interest 


of fire loss reduction there is a basis. 


for the feeling of hope that the element 
of carelessness may become less a fac- 
tor when the causes of fires are analyzed 
each year. 

4 2% 


L. B. BISHOP TO RETIRE 


Distinguished Member of Chicago Life 
Insurance Fraternity Often at 
Underwriters’ Convention 
L. Brackett Bishop of Chicago, who 
became manager of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life there many years ago, will 
soon retire. It is doubtful whether there 
has ever been an insurance man on the 
street who has had more friends than 
Mr. Bishop. Kindly, gentle, courtéous, 
helpful, he has been guide and counselor 
of several decades of insurance men. His 
interests have been varied. Several years 
ago he took a trip around the world with 
Mrs. Bishop and he returned ‘with quite 
a remarkable collection of art objects. 
For many years he was active in the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and the Chicago Association. Un- 
like most deaf men Mr. Bishop has been 
a “mixer” as the social instinct has been 

one of his dominant characteristics. 





* * * 


L. G. Edinger, former instructor in the 
Wharton School of Finance of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will teach classes 
in life and property insurance in the 
school of business administration of the 
University of Richmond, it is announced. 
He will have classes both morning and 
evening. Mr. Edinger holds degrees of 
B. S. and M. A. from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

“« *k * 


The Insurance Advertising Conference 
secured eleven new members in its drive 
to increase membership. Clarence A. 
Palmer, Insurance Company of North 
America, won the golf balls, the prize 
for the member bringing in the most 


members. 
eke 


GENERAL AGENT IN BUFFALO 
The Equitable of Iowa will open a new 


- general agency at Buffalo and have ap- 


and, unfortunately, one of the automo-". 


biles was seized and confiscated.+° A 


few managed to get through the border: rf 
barrier intact, however, and the writers‘ 


attended an insurance banquet a few 
nights ago at the Astor where there was 
enough eau de Quebec on hand to float 
a coast guard flyer. 


“agént in charge. 


ae 


pointed George S. Cannon as general 
This appointment will 


-be effective November Ist. 


“ 


=) * * * 
'TO HOLD ANNUAL SESSIONS 


Johnston & Collins agency of the 
Travelers in New York will meet at At- 


29 





antic City for. four. days beginning 


October 





Fred H. Wagner is a popular insurance agent of Minneapolis and is president of 
the Minneapolis Board of Fire Underwriters. 


a 


Courtesy Minneapolis Tribune 


MR. AND MRS. FRED H.:WAGNER 


On September 14 Mr. and Mrs. 


Wagner celebrated their Golden Wedding anniversary. They were married in 
Burlington Ia., fifty years ago and took their honeymoon on a two week’s cruise of 
the Mississippi River on the old side-wheeler “St. Paul,” then the most luxurious 
river boat. For some years they lived in Peoria, Ill., and forty years ago Mr. Wagner 
came to Minneapolis and for a number of years was associated with E. M. Christian 


in the old insurance firm of Christian & Wagner. 


The office is now called F. H. 


Wagner Insurance Agency. “Mr. Wagner has for some years been a popular figure 
at the conventions of the National Association of Insurance Agents,” said President 
Thomas C. Moffatt of the association, this week, “and was at one time chairman of 


the fire prevention committee.” 





Dan G. Pleasants, of the New York 
agency of the Bankers Life of Iowa, has 
been figuring as the central figure of a 
series of cartoons, illustrating the tribu- 
lations and adventures of a life insurance 
agent. This appears in cartoon strip 
of Cicero Sapp, a New York “World” 
syndicate feature, and the artist is Fred 
Locher, formerly of Atlanta, who is a 
personal friend of Mr. Pleasants. 

* * x 

Hervey Laird, former editor of the 
“American Agency Bulletin,” who is now 
living in Lakeland, Fla., recently enter- 
tained several insurance men from the 
East. 

*x* * * 

Miss Virginia Swain, of the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association, who knows many 
of the insurance men in Des Moines 
where she met them as a reporter for the 
Des Moines “News” and who has ‘writ- 
ten articles for’ THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER: from Des Moines, has been the 
central figure in a sensational newspaper 
expose at Camp Chesterfield, Ind., where 
a mob of 3,000 Spritualists threatened to 
lynch her. She had been assigned to 
enter the camp in the role of a school 
teacher from Kansas City seeking com- 
munication with her brother recently 
dead, a purely fictitious relative. «For 
five weeks she attended classes, lectures 
and seances.in,the hope of receiving 
messages fron ‘her “brother.” She even 


bought charms. to protect her from ¢an- 
cer, and love potioris.. When her identity 
was learned at the camp which is thirty 
years-old she was attacked by the crowd. 

iss Swain is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journalism. 


Frank F. Loomis, who was in New 
York this week, said he would continue 
to supervise the insurance department of 
the Chicago “Evening Post” and that the 
annual insurance edition at the first of 
the year, quite a section, would run as 
usual. Two months ago he became 
manager of the insurance advertising de- 
partment of Albert Frank & Co., who 
handle some of the most important 
financial advertising accounts in the 
country, including that of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Mr. Loomis has arranged with a 
number of companies, including the Illi- 
nois' Life, Federal Life and Missouri 
State Life, to handle their advertising 
accounts; he recently gave a ‘luncheon 
to advertising managers of all the Chi- 
cago daily papers at which the question 


came up of more space for insurance 
news in their columns. 
* 8° 


John Franklin Chapman, engincer for 
the Hartford Fire at Charlotte, N. C, 
and Miss Martha Ann Corbitt, daughter 
of the Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Corbitt, ot 
Salem, Va., were married September 19. 
The bride’s father who performed the 
ceremony at the Corbitt home, has 
been superintendent of the Baptist 
Orphanage at Salem for many years. Mr. 
and Mrs. Chapman will be at hom 
Charlotte, October 1, it was announcec. 
They are now honeymooning on an attto- 
mobile trip through the North. 


* * * 


Vivian Hugh Smith, governor of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance, who wa: 
over here for a week and was the guest 
of J. Pierpont Morgan at Locust Valley, 
L. J., returned to England with Mr. 
Morgan last week. 
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FIRE INSURANCE i; 





Is Separation Behind 
Blue Goose Attack? 


HARDING’S SENSATIONAL TALK 





Allegations of Politics In Insurance 
Order; Blue Goose Representatives 
Resent Attack On Order 





Members of the Blue Goose, the social 
organization in fire insurance, were 
flabbergasted when they learned that 
John C. Harding (Western manager. of 
the Springfield) and retiring president of 
the Western Union, had injected into his 
president’s report before the Western 
Union in Montreal sharp criticism of 
the Blue Goose; also making the state- 
ment that “there is grave question 
whether it should longer receive the 
sanction and support of company of- 
ficials.” Mr. Harding intimated that his 
opinion is shared “by many of our mem- 
bers who are likewise members of the 
Blue Goose.” He based his strictures on 
excess drinking at a dinner of the or- 
ganization in Chicago. There is con- 
siderable resentment on the part of Blue 
Goose members because of this address. 

An investigation of current sentiment 
towards the Blue Goose made by THE 
EasTERN UNDERWRITER develops that 
there was undoubtedly something in Mr. 
Harding’s mind which was not reflected 
in the text of his remarks. The follow- 
ing comments given to THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER by a member of the Blue 
Goose who is a prominent fire insurance 
executive may throw some light on the 
situation. This executive had been asked 
to discuss Mr. Harding’s address: 

“T am a good Blue Gooser. I like the 
organization and am strong for the 
good-fellowship and _ reciprocal good 
feeling it engenders. In the West, how- 
ever, it has been, I fear, permitted to 
complicate and delay the work of sepa- 
ration in which I equally believe as 
fundamentally necessary in behalf of 
everybody in our business, and I use 
the word ‘everybody’ advisedly and with 
sincere conviction. I don’t believe in 
animosity, spleen, vindictiveness or 
enmity. I believe that individuals and 
companies are entitled to their own opin- 
ions and to follow their own methods 
of business or competitive practices and 
business development. I believe just as 
firmly that companies following diverse 
practices and paying different rates of 
compensation should not be represented 
at the same time, by the same individual, 
for doing the same class of business, and 
I believe that the recognition and main- 
tenance of the propriety of such separa- 
tion is, as I say, best for all concerned, 
Union or Non-Union and for the agents. 

“The Blue Goose fraternalism has, I 
fear, been mistakenly permitted to in- 
terfere with the process of separation in 
the West. There is no reason why it 
should have done so—personal good-will 
need not involve the submersion of every 
difference of belief or of practice or of 
policy.” 


Comments by John Marshall, Jr. 


Among members of the Blue Goose 
who consented to talk for publication 
regarding the Harding speech when re- 
quested to do so this week by THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER were John Mar- 
shall, Jr., vice-president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, San Francisco, and Waite 
Bliven, vice-president of the Firemen’s 
of Newark and western manager of that 
company. Mr. Marshall said: . | 
_ “While I am strictly opposed to drink.. 
ing at any functions of a public nature I 
do not feel that the Blue Goose deserves 
to be criticized in this matter any more 
than any other similar organization made 
up-from any business group in this coun- 
try. The fact that the Blue Goose is 


composed of insurance men and that in- 
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dividual drinking at their dinners may 
reflect discredit in some quarters on our 
business is the only aspect of this ques- 
tion on which I feel that we are justi- 
fied in commenting. With this fact in 
mind the executive officers are strongly 
opposed to drinking at dinners and I 
know any drinking done is not by ar- 
rangement or permission of the leaders 
in this order. 

“The Blue Goose, a social organization 
for promoting good will and efficiency 
between field men, is performing a use- 
ful function and I do not think it fair 
to condemn the order because a few 
of-its members or guests of members at 
a social gathering indulged in their own 
private stock in violation of the stand- 
ards of the order.” 


Blue Goose, Properly; Conducted, Will 
Continue to Accomplish Much Good 
In the Business 


Mr. Bliven said: “Have not attended 
a meeting of Blue Goose for several 
years. Therefore, I am not in a position 
to make a statement based on personal 
knowledge. If facts are as stated by Mr. 
Harding then immediate steps should be 
taken to effectually stop practices that 
are subject to criticism. No doubt an 
investigation will show that the conduct 
of a very few members has brought tem- 
porary discredit on the organization. If 
this be true then offending members 
should be expelled. The Blue Goose has 
and will accomplish great good con- 
cucted on proper lines. I am satisfied 
that the officials of the organization will 
immediately take such action as may be 
necessary.” 





NEW JERSEY AGENTS MEET 





Annual Convention Held Yesterday in 
Newark; Donaldson, Gardner and 
James Wilson Speak 


The New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters, local fire agents, held its 
thirty-second annual meeting yesterday 
at the Robert Treat Hotel in Newark. 
President Thomas W. Cocker of Pater- 
son, presided at the morning and after- 
noon sessions. Aside from the routine 
business presefited there were three out- 
side speakers, namely: Thomas B. Don- 
aldson, vice-president of the Eagle Fire 
of Newark and former insurance com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, who spoke 
on the Pennsylvania system of qualify- 
ing agents ‘and brokers; James Wilson, 
president of the Paterson Chamber of 
Commerce, who spoke on “What Mer- 
chants Expect of Insurance Agents,” 
and Frank L. Gardner of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and former. president 
of the New York Association. 





Shear & Schaffran, Inc., Bronx, has 
teen chartered at Albany with $500 cap- 
ital to conduct an insurance agency. S. 
A. Shear, Joseph Schaffran, J. Fishman, 
Bronx, are the incorporators. 








London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd., 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 





Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd., 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Orient Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Eastern Department 
Hartford, Conn. 








Safeguard Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK 


Western Department 
Chicago, Ills. 


Pacific Department 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















Electric Light Ass’n 
Features Insurance 


EIGHT COMMITTEES WORKING 





Rate Reductions Effected; Members 
Advised to Carry Full Coverage; 
Educational Matter Written 





So important is the subject of insur- 
ance to the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, headquarters of which are in 
New York City, that it has one large 
committee on insurance and seven sub- 
committees. These sub-committees 
handle the following kinds of insur- 
ance; automobile, boiler, tornado and 
group life. Other sub-committees take 
care of insurance statistics, insurance 
forms and ‘the matter of educating the 
association members on insurance. 

Charles B. Scott, of the Bureau of 
Safety, Chicago, is chairman of the gen- 
eral committee. G. H. Bourne, Hoden- 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE ‘COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





Head Office - - - 45 John Street, New York 
J. A. KELSEY, President 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Secretary 





Statement December 31, 


CAPITAL << ss" . 
PREMIUM RESERV 

OTHER LIABILITIES 
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pyl-Hardy & Co., Inc., New York City, is 
secretary. Members at Large include W. 
H. Blood, Jr., Stone & Webster, Boston; 
L. A. Coleman, United Electric Light & 
Power Co., New York; Carlton W. 
Pierce, Niagara Falls Power Co., Niagara 
Falls; G. Reese, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore; 
and S. E. Wolff of New York City. 

A lengthy report of the insurance com- 
mittee submitted at the annual conven- 
tion this year of the Association showed 
many interesting facts with relation to 
fire insurance rates ahd forms. During 
the year a reduction in the base rate 
applicable to improved power houses 
from 6 cents per $100 to 5 cents per 
$100 of insurance was made. A reduc- 
tion in the penalty charged for pow- 
dered fuel installations was secured. The 
rate in effect before such reduction was 
5 cents per $100. It is now one cent per 
$100. 


Questionnaire to Members 


For the purpose of informing the elec- 
tric light industry as to recent insurance 
experience in the central station indus- 
try, a questionnaire was sent to mem- 
ber companies requesting data on salient 
items necessary to determine actual con- 
ditions as to volume of business, pre- 
miums paid, losses incurred and recovy- 
ered, and other items. This information, 
complete for the five years 1919 to 1923, 
was furnished by 174 companies, about 
one-sixth of the total number repre- 
sented in the Association and estimated 
to represent approximately one-quarter 
of the total property insured and its 
attached business. 

“A study of this data indicates that 
important changes have occurred in that 
five year period,” says the report, “the 
outstanding features being: 

“1—The value of the property at risk 
has increased 115 per cent. 

“2—The amount of insurance carried 
(not including that self-insured or car- 
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tied in ‘Mutuals’) has increased 106 per 
cent. 

“3.—The amount of annual premiums 
paid has increased 56 per cent. 


‘4—The average annual premium rate 
has decreased 24.9 per cent. 

“5.—The ratio of losses paid to pre- 
miums paid has decreased 34.2 per cent. 


“The percentages are the results of 
comparing totals for 1919 with those for 
1923 and include only generating and sub- 
station property. 

“Upon receipt of these questionnaires 
the committee, through its agencies, re- 
viewed them and attention of member 
companies which apparently had not re- 
ceived the benefits of reductions in rates 
promised was called to that fact. Where 
such reductions had been made and the 
rates still appeared high, inquiry was di- 
rected to the date of last inspection and 
of penalties imposed and the member 
companies advised how such penalties 
might be removed. This effort has met 
with generally satisfying results. 


Much Good Has Been Done 


“It is the opinion of the committee that 
much good has resulted from the effort 
to improve the fire insurance situation 
and that the results shown indicate that 
a keener realization of such problems on 
the part of central station executives 
now exists and that such has resulted in 
a closer attention to the removal of haz- 
ards and a general improvement of cen- 
tral station property. The committee has 
filed a request with the insurance in- 
terests for the incorporation in stand- 
ard fire insurance policies of a clause 
designated as “inherent explosion clause” 
which if provided would protect the in- 
sured for damage caused by explosions 
originating within the plant. Such a 
clause would be of particular value to 
those members using powdered fuel. 
While this petition is still pending we 
have reason to believe it will be granted 
at an early date. 

“There remains at this time a large 


number of items of work to be accom- 
plished by the committee in respect to 
fire insurance, the aspects and phases 
of which are constantly changing. A 
statement of these activities which should 
receive attention will be delivered to the 
chairman of tne incoming committee 
with recommendations thereon. 

“Member companies are urged to fre- 
quently review all phases of fire insur- 
ance coverage including values which are 
now rising. Also they are again urged 
to use every precaution to provide 
against fire hazards and reduce fire losses 
to a minimum. This is necessary if the 
industry is to continue to enjoy present 
rates charged for fire insurance and to 
encourage the insurance companies to 
consider further reductions. Care should 
also be exercised in reporting losses 
under the electrical apparatus clause to 
see that only bona fide losses are re- 
ported and not include losses ordinarily 
considered as operating losses charge- 
able to maintenance. 


Insurance Primer 

“Tt has become apparent to this com- 
mittee that there is great need on the 
part of some central station companies 
and particularly the smaller isolated 
properties for a better understanding 
of the fundamentals of the different 
ciasses of insurance, the needs for carry- 
ing insurance and how to purchase it 
to the best advantage. With the thought 
in mind of assisting the members of the 
association along these lines, the Insur- 
ance Committee has undertaken the pre- 
paration of an “Insurance Primer” or 
explanatory. treatise on insurance, de- 
signed to inform public utility policy 
holders with regard to the necessary 
fundamentals of protection, rates, etc. 
There are numerous books dealing with 
insurance and its various phases, but as 
a rule they are inclined to be too tech- 
nical and theoretical to be of much 
guidance to the average company carry- 
ing insurance. The manual which this 
committee has under preparation will 
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be in non-technical language and made 
as clear and simple as a treatise of this 
sort can be written. Inasmuch as it can- 
not be finished in time for this year’s 
Convention, it is the plan to publish the 
manual as soon as ready during the 
present calendar year. 


Conclusions 

“The committee urges member com- 
panies to study and analyze the make up 
of their fire insurance rates, also to give 
careful attention to recommendations re- 
ceived from brokers or agents with ref- 
erence to better fire protection and 
elimination of fire hazards. Particular 
attention is directed to the importance 
of training all employes in accident and 
fire prevention. This human element in 
prevention is of the utmost importance 
and should not be disregarded or un- 
derstimated in efforts to reduce fire and 
accident costs. Such training of em- 
ployes should be done under a definite, 
systematic and continuing plan and not 
in a spasmodic or haphazard way. In 
every organization some one _ person 
should be delegated with the responsi- 
bility for such training of the entire per- 
sonnel. It is obvious that the physical 
conditions of the properties insured have 
an important bearing on accident and 
fire prevention but it is equally true 


. that carefulness upon the part of inter- 


ested employes will minimize accidents 
and fires.” 


HUDSON COUNTY AGENTS MEET 





W. H. Spiegelberg Elected President; 
Will Push Program for Fire 
Prevention Week 
At the annual meeting of the Under- 
writers. Association of Hudson County, 
the following officers and committees 
were elected for the ensuing year, as 
follows: William H. Spiegelberg, presi- 
dent; Otto A. Griesbach, vice-president, 
and Henry R. Burr, secretary and 
treasurer. Executive Committee: Wal- 
ter W. Westphal, chairman; Fred F. 
Schmidt, Louis N. Creighton, Arnold 

Rippe, Charles Bischoff. 
Fire and Accident Prevention Com- 


mittee. E. H. Magee, chairman; J. O. 
Appel, Douglas S. Schenck, Joseph 


Leer, George Stukhart. 

The Underwriters Association of 
Hudson County in conjunction with 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Lions and Exchange Clubs and 
National Safety Council have outlined 
an extensive program during Fire Pre- 
vention Week. A joint meeting of these 
organizations has been called for Fri- 
day, September 25th, at which meeting 
it is proposed to allot certain activities 
to each organization so that Hudson 
County, N. J., will be properly covered 
in this important work. 
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Neal B President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


A. H. inger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE Co. 
of Newark, N. J. 
Orgamsed 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 8,536,871.86 


Net Surplus.... 3,586,660.11 
Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 








Joba Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
rg ag ad 

Wel< T. Bassett, Secreta 


GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE Co. 
ef Philadelphia 
Orgamszed 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus.... 1,260,934.06 


Assets ........$5,474,032.20 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 














Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and T 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A, Snyder 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE Co. 
ef Philadelphia 
Orgamsed 1854 

Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


allother liabilities  2,575,127.95 
Net Surplus.... 1,000,362.98 





Assets ........$4,175,490.93 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 











H. M. Schmit 
Neal Sassett, 


Y, Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
ag 3 A. Hatha: Secretary 


ry Secretary 


Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
ef Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organised 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for 
other liabilities... 


Net Surplus. ... 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 








Assets ........$5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 
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Books Which Insurance | 
Institute Students 
Are Asked To Read 


~The Insurance Institute of America 
now has ready for distribution its 
pamphiets describing its reading courses 
and examination for 1925-1926 in the fire 
marine, casualty and fidelity and surety 
branches. 

The Institute was organized in Phila- 
delphia in 1909 and incorporated by 
charter granted by the legislature of 
New York on May 1, 1924. It has had 
hundreds of students. 

The fire and marine classes begin 
next month. 

Fire Insurance Reading References 

One of the most interesting features 
in the description of the reading courses 
and examinations 1925-1926 is what is 
known as the “reading references”; in 
other words, a list of authors; books 
and pamphlets O.K.’d by the Insurance 
Institute of America so that students 
of the courses may read these books and 
post themselves relative to the subjects 
under discussion. 

The fire insurance references, names 
of author and books, follow: 

American School of Correspondence. 
Fire Insurance & Fire Protection Engi- 
neering, Chicago. 


Altmier, Carl Lewis. Commercial 
Correspondence. The MacMillan Co., 
N. Y. 


Brooke, Ernest. Fire Insurance Con- 
tracts. Charles & Edwin Layton, Lon- 
don, Eng. 

Belding, Albert G. Commercial Cor- 
respondence. The American Book Co., 
N.- Y. 


Barbour, Robert P. The Agent’s 
. to Fire Insurance, Spectator Co., 
N. Y. 


Crosby-Fiske-Forster. Handbook of 
Firebook of Fire Protection. 7th ed. 
D. Van Nostrand, New. York. 


Chartered Insurance Institute. . Jour- 
nals. Annually 1898-date.. Charles & 
Edwin Layton, London, Eng. 

Crawford, William C. Pointers for 
Local Agents. Western Underwriter 
Co., Chicago, II. 

Dunham, Howard P., Compiler. Busi- 
iy Insurance. 3v. Ronald Press, 

Dana, Gorham. Report No. 112. Un- 
derwriters’ Bureau of New England, 
Boston. 

‘Dana, Gorham. Automatic Sprinkler 
Sei: John W. Wiley & Sons, 


Day, Thomas Henry. Electrical Fire 
Hazards. Insurance Institute of Hart- 
ford, Hartford, Conn. 

_Deitch, Guilford A. The Standard 
Fire Policy. National Underwriter Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

_Dominge, C. C. and W. O. Lincoln. 
Fire Insurance Inspection and Under- 


writing. 2d ed. Spectator Co. New 
York. . 


C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, 
Building Construction as applied to Fire 
eo The Spectator Co, New 

OrkK, 


Daniels, W. H. Apportionment of 
Loss and Contribution of Compound 
‘nsurance. National Underwritér Co., 
indianapolis, Ind. 

Dean, A. F. Rationale of Fire Rates. 
Murphy, Chicago. 

Freitag, J..K. Fire Prevention and 
Fire Protection. John W. Wiley & 
Sons, N. Y. 

Forbush, Gayle T..--Notes. on-Corre- 
spondence. Insurance Library Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Pacific. Lectures to Associate Mem- 
bers, Vols. 1-4, incl., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Fire Insurance Club of Chicago. Bul- 
letin. Contains Lectures Before Insur- 
ance Classes. Insurance Exchange 
Building, Chicago. 

Glidden, Jay S. Analytic System for 
the Measurement of Relative Fire Haz- 
_ Published by the author, Chicago, 
ll. 


Gardner, Edward Hall. - Effective 
Business Letters. Ronald Press, N. Y. 
Gephart, W. F. Principles of In- 


surance, v. 2, Fire. The Macmillan Co., 
N.S 

G. B. Hotchkiss and E. J. Kilduff. 
Advanced Business Correspondence. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 

Huebner, Solomon S. Property In- 
surance. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 

Hess, H. M. Philosophy and Meth- 
ods of Operation of the Analytical Sys- 
tem of Measurement of Relative Fire 
Hazard. Pamphlet. Published by the 
Author. 

Hall, Thrasher. Hall on Insurance 
Adjustments. Rough Notes Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 





Adjustment of Losses 
From the School of Experience. Same. 

E. R. Hardy: The Making of the 
Fire Insurance Rate. The Spectator 
Co., 135 William St., New York. 

Hine’s Sons Co., C. C. Book of Pol- 
icy Forms, N. Y. 

Hasluck, Paul N. Practical Drafts- 
men’s Work. David McKay, Phila. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. Fire 
Prevention and Insurance. Hartford, 
Conn. 

Insurance Field, Fire Underwriting; 
Studies in Agency Work, Duties, Rules, 
Office Organization, Etc. Insurance 
Field, Louisville, Ky. 

Insurance Institute of America. Build- 
ing Constrrction: A Text-Book Out- 
line. Price 25c. Office of the Secre- 
tary. 

Insurance Institute of Hartford, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Lectures on Fire Insur- 
ance 1913-14. Lectures, Season of 1914- 





Insurance Society of New York. The 
Fire Insurance Contract, Its. History 
and Interpretation.. The Rough Notes 
Co., Publishers, Indianapolis. 

Jones, Milton F. Chemical Hazards. 
The Insurance Library Association of 
Boston; Loss Adjustment Lectures, 

Ketchham, E. A. Essentials of the 
Fire Insurance Business. Published by 
Author, Madison, Wis. 

Matthews, W. D. The Insurance 
Engineer’s Handbook. Insurance Field 
Co., New York. 

Moore, F. C., chairman. Standard 
Universal Schedule for Rating Mercan- 
ve » are Continental Insurance Co., 


McKeon, P. J. Fire Prevention. Chief 
Pub. Co., N Y.. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
76 William St., New York. Rules and 
Requirements Relating to Fire Pails, 
Chemical Extinguishers, Stand Pipes, 
Hose and Signalling Systems; Rules and 
Requirements Covering Lighting, Heat- 
ing and Cooking Systems; Dwelling 
House Hazards; Rules for Blower Sys- 
tems; Rules for Dip Tanks, Enamel- 
ling, Etc.; Rules Covering Installation 
of Automatic Sprinklers and Signalling 
Systems; Safeguarding the Home 


Against Fire. 

National Fire Protection Association, 
87 Milk St. Boston, Mass.. Field. Prac- 
tice; Proceedings; Quarterly; Rules and 
pamphlets covering various subjects. 


Richards, Benjamin. 
The Insurance 
Boston. 

Richards, George. 
Law of Insurance. 
Pub. Co., New York. 

Riegel, Robert. Fire Underwriters’ 

Associations in the United States. 

Pamphlet. Chronicle Co., N. Y 
Riegel, Robert & Loman, H. J. In- 
surance principles and practices. Pren- 

tice-Hall, N. Y. 

Rough Notes Co. Right to the Point: 

A Manual for Fire Insurance Agents. 
National Underwriter Co., Indianapolis. 


Spectator Company. Fire Insurance 
Laws, Taxes and Fees, N. Y. 135 Wil- 
Ham St: N- Y: 


Fire Prevention and Pro- 


1 Fire Protection, 
Library Association, 


A Treatise on the 
Banks Law and 


tection. Latest ed. 

System Co. How to Write Letters 
That Win. N. Y. 

Tilly, Percy T. Woodworking In- 
dustries. The Insurance Society of 
New York. 

Underwriters’ Uniformity Assn. 
Yearbooks. Secretary. 

Weekly Underwriter Co. Live Arti- 

Vols. 1-11, 


cles on Special Hazards. 
ich... ¥: 


Wooley, E. C. Handbook of Com- 


position. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Wolff, Louis H. Wolff's Law of 
Agency. National Underwriter Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

_ Zartman and Price. Yale Readings 

in Insurance—Property Insurance. Yale 

University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
Insurance Library Association of Bos- 

ton. Lectures on Fire Insurance, 1912, 

Boston, Mass. 


Marine Insurance References 


In marine insurance the references are: 

Arnould, Sir Joseph. Arnould on the 
Law of Marine Insurance and Average; 
llth ed. by E. L. de Hart and R. I. 
| a London, Stevens & Sons, 1924. 

Vv. 

Carver, Thomas G. A treatise on the 
Law Relating to the Carriage of Goods 
by Sea; 7th ed. By James S. Hender- 
son. London, Stevens & Sons, 1925. 

Chalmers, Sir M. D. & Archibald, J. 
G. The Marine Insurance Act, 1906; 
3d ed. London, Butterworth & Co., 
1922. 

Congdon, Ernest W. General Aver- 
age; 2d ed. New York, Baker, Voorhis 
& Co., 1923. 

Dover, Victor. A handbook to Marine 
Insurance; 2d ed. London, Witherby 
& Co., 1924. 

Eldridge, William H. Marine Policies; 
2d ed. By Harry Atkins. London, But- 
terworth & Co., 1924. 

Gow, William. Marine Insurance; 4th 
ed. London, Macmillan & Co., 1909. 

Grey, Henry M. Lloyd’s; Yesterday 
and To-day. London, Syren & Shipping, 
1922. 

Huebner, Solomon S. Marine Insur- 
ance. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1920. 

Lowndes, Richard. The Law of Gen- 
eral Average; 6th ed. By E. L. de Hart 
and G. R. Rudolf. London, Stevens & 
Sons, 1922. 

Martin, C..C. Export Packing. New 
York, American Exporter, 1921. 

Martin, Frederick. The History of 
Lloyd’s. London, Macmillan & Co., 1876. 

Payne, W. Payne’s Carriage of Goods 
by Sea; 3d ed. By Roger S. Bacon. 
London, Butterworth & Co., 1925. 

Poor, Wharton. American Law of 
Charter Parties and Ocean Bills of Lad- 
ing. Albany, N. Y., Matthew Bender 
& Co., 1920. 
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On Hanover’s Board 
COL. STEWART OF INDIANA CO. 
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President Higley; Company’s Board 
Shows Strength 





Some presidents of insurance com- 
panies are producers; some are men of 
exceptional executive talent; some are 
financiers. C. W. Higley, president of 
the Hanover, is a combination of the 
three. He has always been keenly in- 
terested in production and probably 
knows as many agents personally as 
any of the top executives. As a finan- 
cier stockholders of the Hanover have 
no complaint as he has doubled the 
selling price of the stock of that com- 
pany in the short time since he has 
been president. The funds have been 
unusually well invested under his super- 
vision. Mr. Higley has strengthened 
the board of the company, too, as Ralph 
Van Vechten of Chicago, first vice- 
president of the largest financial insti- 
tution west of New York City, (the 
Continental & Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago), was placed on the 
board of the Hanover soon after Mr. 
Higley became president. 

Another addition of first, importance 
is Col. Robert W. Stewart, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana, whose directorate 
connections have been largely confined 
to the Standard Oil and its affiliated 
companies. 

Colonel Stewart has been a life long 
friend of Mr. Higley’s. Their friend- 
ship began in Cedar Rapids, I[a., and 
the “Republican” of that city has the 
following to say about their personal 
relationship: 


Comment by Home Town Paper 


“These boys attended the old high 
school and afterwards were students at 
Coe. College. The parents of these 
boys were pioneers and have had much 
to do with the development of our city. 
They believed in industry and that their 
boys should work, and they were all 
kept pretty busy during their school 
days. We can look back to Saturday 
when Bob, as Mr. Stewart was fa- 
miliarly known, had brought in from his 
father’s farm a fine load of hogs and 
delivered them to the packing house. 
Possibly on the same Saturday, coming 
from another direction, you would- see 
Charley Higley with a bobsled of cord 
wood, which he would deliver in the 
backyard of some one of our good citi- 
zens. About the same time Ralph Van 
Vechten would be engaged in the ex- 
citing occupation of going to press for 
the weekly edition of the Stylus, a paper 
which he conducted successfully for a 
number of years, even before the time 
that he could be seen as a tall, slender 
boy behind the teller’s window in his 
uncle’s bank.” 

John D.. Rockefeller, Jr. of the 
Standard Oil Company, is also a direc- 
tor of an. insurance company. 





ADMITTED TO VIRGINIA 


The Southern Fire of Durham, N. C.,, 
has been admitted to Virginia. 
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Dry Goods Stores and U. & O. 


(Continued from page 1) 





profits’ represent the sum of net profits 
and every charge and expense incurred 
during a normal year. It is just as 
definitely a known figure as the sound 
value of merchandise or furniture and 
fixtures. 

“The following figures are taken from 
a moderate sized store, based on 90% 
co-insurance rates of .25 on building and 
38 on contents: 


Table No. 1 
CemReRts  MASUTENLE Ss 60.5 6 occ e veces sees p00 sed $670,000 
Annual gross prcfits.........sscesscececeee 720,000 


U. & O. rates: 


RE OE ey eer -205 
Weekly form ....:..:.... 236 
80% coinsurance form 338 





“While the fire policy involves no time 
element, there is a period of 12 months 
injected in the U. & O. situation and 
the things which will happen -during 
those twelve months~ should fairly be 
given consideration. One or both of two 
things must happen, (1) elimination of 
expense, or (2) partial earnings. Before 
taking that up in detail, let us assume a 
typical case of insurance in amount equal 
to-annual gross profits—$720,000; for it 
is obvious no loss could exceed that fig- 
ure even if. business. were totally. inter- 
rupted for 12 months and no expenses 
whatever -were eliminated. 


‘Table No. 2 
Premium 
Per diem form.......... $720,000 @ .205 $1,476.00 
Weekly form .......... 720,000 @ .236 1,699.20 
Co-insurance form; 80% 720,000 @ .338 2,433.60 


Big Variation in Rates 

“What is the reason for such drastic 
variation in premium under the three U. 
& O. forms, each of which is supposed 
to give complete protection? Since all 
thrée are non-valued forms, guarantee- 
ing to pay only the actual loss sustained, 
one wonders how complete protection is 
to be obtained under the per diem form, 
for instance. If $2,433.60 is the premium 
desired by the companies for complete 
protection during any total or partial 
suspension of business and the per diem 
rate is .205, does it mean that insurance 
under the per diem form must be pyra- 
mided to $1,187,000 in order to get com- 
plete protection? This is 65% increase 
in insurance above the maximum theo- 
retical loss that could ever be sustained. 
Either the per diem form, even with as 
much insurance as 100% of annual gross 
profits, contains a drastic co-insurance 
arrangement against the insured or else 
the premiums charged on the weekly and 
co-insurance forms are far too high. 

“Tf the facts of the situation are taken 
into consideration it will be found that 
because of the 12 months period in the 
U. & O. policy, on which the valuation 
is based, the actual practical loss is 
bound to be less than the annual gross 
profits by the amount of expenses actually 
eliminated, or by the earnings actually 
produced by operating during any part 
of the twelve months period, either at 
the old or new locations. 

“In many cases, the rebuild period is 
obviously much less than 12 months, so 
that even with total destruction, normal 
earnings would prevail part of the time 
during the 12 months period in addi- 
tion to the elimination of many expenses 
during that portion of the 12 months 
period when the business was totally 
suspended. 

“Taking all these factors into consid- 
eration, the maximum practical U. & O. 
loss appears to be about 50% of annual 
gross profits, or $360,000. Starting with 
the fire rates and figuring a total loss 
under the fire policy comparable with a 
U. & O. loss of 50% of annual gross 
profits, the following premiums measure 
the relative liability assumed by the in- 
surance companies: 


$2,548 premium 


Content 
U. & 1,368 premium 


stew weree A 


“Since application of a co-insurance 
clause of higher than 50% against an- 


New Use and Occupancy Co-Insurance 
Form For Dry Goods Stores Risks 


For use on either fire or tornado 
policies, for mercantile or non-manufac- 
turing risks, following is the text of the 
policy: 

On the Use and Occupancy of the property 
described below: 

Use and Occupancy for the purpose of this 
contract is hereby defined to be net profits from 
insured’s business as conducted in the premises 
described below and also all charges and ex- 
penses earned in connecticn with such business. 

(1) The conditions of this contract are that if 
tae building(s) situate........... and occupied as 
Slits whew .a cee ee Oe ail and/or machinery and/or equip- 
ment (insert here “and/or stock” if liability due 
to damage or destruction of stock is to be in- 
cluded) contained therein, be destroyed or dam- 
aged by fire occurring during the term of this 
policy so as to necessitate a tetal or partial 
suspension of business, this Company shall be 
liable under this policy for the actual loss sus- 
tained for not exceeding such length of time, 
commencing with the date of the fire and not 
limited by the date of expiration of this policy, 
as shall be required with the exercise of due 
diligence and dispatch to rebuild, repair or 
replace such part of said building(s) and ma- 
chinery and equipment (insert here ‘‘and stock” 
if liability due to damage to or destruction of 
stock is included) as may be destroyed or dam- 
aged, subject to the following conditions and 
limits, to wit: 

(2) This Company shall not be liable under 
this policy as to net profits for more than the 
net profits prevented by the total or partial 
suspension of business, nor for charges and ex- 
penses in excess of these which must necessarily 
continue during a total or partial suspension 
of business, and then only to the extent to 
which such charges and expenses would have 
been earned had no fire occurred; nevertheless 
this Company shall be liable for such expenses 
as may be incurred for the purpose of reducing 
any loss under this policy, not exceeding, how- 
ever, the amount in which the loss is so reduced. 

(3) In consideration of the rate and/or form 
under which this policy is written it is ex- 


pressly stipulated and made a condition of this. 


contract that, in the event of loss, this Company 
shall be liable for né greater proportion thereof 
than the amount hereby insured bears to....... 
per cent of the sum of the net profits and all 
charges and expenses which would normally 
have. been earned (had no fire occurred), during 
the period of 12 months immediately following 
the fire. 
Experience of Business 


(4) In determining the amount of net profits 
and charges and expenses that would have been 
earned had no fire occurred, whether for the 








nual gross profits increase the insurance 
requirements above $360,000, the prem- 
ium should be increased, but not pro 
rata, because of the extremely remote 
possibility of sustaining a U. & O. loss 
in excess of 50% of annual gross profits. 
This may be illustrated by the following 
table: 


Table No. 4 
RT ae ee $360,000 @ .38 = $1,368.00* 
75% 0.. & O66 cas 540,000 @ .266 1,436.40T 
80% U.: & O... 000000 576,000 @ .252 1,450.08 T 
100% -U. & O........ +. 720,000 @ .209 =: 1,504,80§ 
From Table No. 3. 75% increase in premium. 
476% increase in premium. §10% increase in 


premium. 


“This analysis indicates that an equit- 
able rate basis, at least until several 
years’ actual experience under the new 
form has been obtained, would be as fol- 
lows: 

Table No. 5 
Increase Over 


Per Diem Co-insurance Form Per Diem 
Form Rate Co-insur. % Rate Form Rate 
.205 100% -20! 0% 

80% 252 23% 
75% -266 30% 


“It is very likely that even a lower 
percentage increase above the per diem 
rate will be found equitable later on 
because of the effect of three contrib- 
uting factors, all of which work in favor 
of the insurance company when probable 


loss is compared with annual gross 
profits. These factors are: 
“J. Reduction in loss because of re- 


build period being less than 12 months. 

“2. Reduction in loss because of cer- 
tain elimination of expenses in the event 
of long interruption. 

“3. Reduction in loss because of posi- 
tive earnings during part of the 12 
months period when interruption is less 
than 12 months.” 


purpose of ascertaining the amount of loss sus- 
tained or in the application of the Co-insurance 
Clause, due consideration shall be given to the 
experience di the business before the fire and 
probabie experience thereatter. 

(3) ‘the word “day,” however modified, wher- 

ever used in this contract shall be held to cover 
a period of twenty-four hours. 
_ do) It is a condition of this insurance that the 
insured shall not be entitled to compensation gn 
account ot loss which may be occasioned by any 
ordinance or law regulating or prohibiting con- 
struction or repair ot buildings, or by the sus- 
pensign, lapse or cancellation of any license or 
tease, or tor any other remote loss. 

(7) lt is a condition of this insurance that as 

sooa as practicable after any loss, the insured 
shall resume. complete or partial operation ot 
tne property hereim described and shall make 
use of cther property if obtainable, if by so 
doing the amount of loss hereunder will be re- 
duced, and in the event of the loss being so 
reduced such reducticn shall be taken into ac- 
count in arriving at the amount of the loss 
hereunder. 
_ (8) It is a condition of this insurance that 
surplus machinery or duplicate parts, equip- 
ment Or supplies, and (if this policy covers 
liabulity for suspension of business due to dam- 
age to or destruction of stock) surplus or re- 
serve stock which may be owned, controlled or 
used by the insured shall, in the event of loss, 
be used in replacing the property in condition 
for continuing or resuming business. 

(9) It is a condition of this insurance, if this 
policy covers liability for suspension of business 
due to damage to or destructon of building(s), 
machinery and equipment only, that this Com- 
pany shall not be liable for any loss due to 
damage to or destruction of stock. 

_ (0) It is a condition of this insurance that 
in case the insured and this Company are un- 
able to agree as to the time necessary to re- 
build, repair cr replace the described property, 
and/or the value of the subject of this insur- 
ance, and/or the amount of loss thereon, the 
same shall be determined by appraisal in the 
manner provided by this policy, the provisions 
of which policy shall govern in all matters per- 
taining to this insurance except as herein other- 
wise provided. 

Warrantees 


(11) The liability hereunder shall not exceed 
the amount of insurance by this policy, nor a 
greater proportion of any loss than the insur- 
ance hereunder shail bear to all insurance, 
whether valid-or not, and whether collectible or 
not, covering in any manner the loss insured 
against by this policy. 

Uther insurance permitted. 

Permission granted to operate at night later 
than ten (10) o’clock P. M. 

Permission granted for mechanics to be em- 

ployed for more than fifteen (15) days in mak- 
ing alterations, improvements and repairs to 
any building herein described, and in construct- 
ing additions or sheds which attach to and 
communicate with such building, and it is a 
condition of this insurance that this policy is 
extended to cover the use and occupancy value 
of such attached and communicating additions 
and sheds to said buildings; but any change in 
a fire wall, the removing or replacing ot the 
joists or supports of a floor, or the construction 
ot additional stories to any building herein de- 
scribed, when mechanics are employed for such 
purposes for more than fifteen (15) days at any 
one time, shall not be permitted by this policy, 
unless specifically included by endorsement at- 
tached hereto. 
_ Permission granted for such use of the prem- 
ises is usual and incidental in the business, as 
conducted therein, of........(state kind of busi- 
ness), and to keep and use all articles and ma- 
terials usual and incidental to said business, in 
such quantities as the exigencies of the business 
require. 

1F THIS FORM IS ATTACHED TO A TOR- 
NADO POLICY, THIS COMPANY SHALL 
NOT BE LIABLE FOR ANY USE AND OC- 
CUPANCY LOSS RESULTING FROM BLOW- 
ING DOWN OF OR DAMAGE TO METAL 
SMOKE - STACK, UNLESS OTHERWISE 
PROVIDED FOR BY ENDORSEMENT HERE- 
ON AND ADDITIONAL PREMIUM PAID 
THEREFOR. 

WHEN ATTACHED TO A TORNADO POL- 
ICY; WHERECER THE WORD “FIRE” AP- 


TION CLAUSES—(These clauses void when at- 
tached to Tornado Policy.) 

Attached to and forming part of Policy No. 
Sédaew of the......(Name of Insurance Company) 


issued at its........ -...-Agency. Dated......19.. 
p66 6000 9s0e 0x6 eegenits 
RATES y 


Manufacturing and Non-Manufacturing Risks 

(28) When use and occupancy insurance is 
written under the provisions of Sec. 27, the fol- 
lowing use and occupancy rates shall apply. - 
(a) The rates for both mercantile and manu- 
facturing risks when the 90% or 100% co-in: 
surance clause is used shall be the per diem 
use.and occupancy rate increased 50%. 

(b) When the 80% co-insurance clause is used 
the use and occupancy rate shall be the per ‘ 
diem use and occupancy rate increased 65%. 





Eastern Union Holds b= 
Meeting in Montreal] 


JOHN B. MORTON IS HONORED 





Committee on Co-operation With Out. 
side Companies Says Efforts Wil] 
Be Rushed 





Attention was centered last week at 
the first fall meeting of the Eastern 
Union at Montreal upon the report of 
the committee on co-operation with com- 
panies outside the organization, of which 
President R. M. Bissell of the Hartford 
Fire is chairman. Owing to the vacation 
season there had been no general meet- 
ings of representatives of both affilj- 
ated and non-affiliated companies but 
more definite progress will probably 
be made during the coming winter sea- 
son. The competitive situation in the 
Eastern Union territory, especially New 
England, is becoming more serious as 
companies are increasing commissions 
and cutting: rates as best suits their in- 
dividual plans. 

New England is probably the scene of 
action in the next big attempt of the 
fire companies to secure uniformity in 
commissions, rates, rules and other mat- 
ters. With the South-Eastern territory 
now under control and with New England 
agents asking for uniform flat commis- 
sions and with non-affiliated companies 
inaking big inroads on Eastern Union 
companies because of their freedom from 
restricting rules many executives believe 
something must be done. It is with this 
aim in mind that the Eastern Union com- 
mittee on co-operation is striving to bring 
together in conference the affiliated and 
non-affiliated companies. It will call a 
special meeting of the organization when 
its work has béen done. 

President Whitney Palache, of the 
Commercial Union fleet, presided at the 
Montreal meeting. In addition to the 
large number of regular members pres- 
ent there were Manager Stokes of the 
London office of the Sun, Western Man- 
ager Stafford of the same company, 
Western Manager Cartlidge of the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, Colonel Wray, 
former United States manager of the 
Commercial Union, and Hugh R. Loudon, 
retired manager of the L. & L. & G. 

The committee appointed to prepare a 
testimonial resolution on the retirement 
of John B. Morton, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia, presented a fitting tribute which 
was adopted unanimously. 

As the next regular meeting of the 
Eastern Union will be the annual meet- 
ing, President Palache appointed the fol- 
lowing committee of ex-presidents to 
name candidates for officers of the East- 
ern Union for the coming year: Ed- 
ward Milligan, chairman, C. F. Shall- 
cross, J. A. Kelsey, H. A. Smith, Wil- 
liam Hare, R. M. Bissell, and James 
Wyper. 








BANK OFFICIAL ON RATES _ 
Edwin H. Forry, vice-president ot 
the Farmers Trust Company of Indian- 
apolis, who has just returned from 
Europe, says: “If the construction o! 
buildings and the enforcement of fire 
prevention in the United States were 
the same as Europe, France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, and our rates of insur- 
ance the same as they are now in the 
United States, the dividends of a com- 
pany would be so large that they would 
be able to pay the local agent 50 per 
cent flat commission on everything ©- 
stead of the present graded commis- 
sion. Most of the buildings are of un- 
usual construction against fires getting 
a start except for the combustible me- 
terial inside of them.” 





SYRACUSE AGENCY CHANGE 

Joshua Bachmann has _ joined the 
local agency of Meehan & Vander 
Veer of Syracuse, N. Y., and the 
agency will henceforth be known as 
Vander Veer-Bachmann Agency, inc. 
Mr. Bachmann is president and K. V. 
‘Vander Veer, vice-president. 
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Income Tax Ruling 
On Fire Commissions 


CANCELED POLICY DEDUCTIONS 





Bureau of Internal Revenue Rules 
Agency May Not Deduct Fund for 
Anticipated Cancellations 





The Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
the Treasury Department of the United 
States has ruled that incorporated fire 
inst raaee agencies may not set. up a re- 
serve to take care of anticipated refunds 
of commissions received on policies can- 
celed prior to their natural expiration in 
mak ing” up their income tax statements. 
There is no provision in the Revenue 
Act of 1924 to permit of such, according 
to the Bureau. Following is the ruling 
on this question: 

“The taxpayer represents a number of 
insurance companies and its income is 
derived from commissions received from 
such companies on premiums of insur- 
ance for policies that are issued for vari- 
ous terms. Under its system of account- 
ing, income account is credited with com- 
mission received on policies written, and 
no provision is made for commission re- 
ceived on unearned premiums in the 
event a policy is canceled. At the end 
of each month the return commission on 
the return premium is deducted from the 
gross commission on policies written dur- 
ing the month. A large number of pol- 
icies are canceled-prior to their natural 
expiration, and in each case the taxpayer 
reiunds to the issuing company the exact 
proportion of commission on the premi- 
um as it received on the original pre- 
mium. 

“Advice is requested as to whether the 
taxpayer would be permitted to set up 
a reserve at the end of its accounting 
period to provide for commissions which 
will have to be returned to the insurance 
companies on policies that are canceled 
in the succeeding year. 

“Held, that there is no provision of the 
law and regulations under which the tax- 
payer would be permitted to set up a 
reserve to take care of anticipated re- 
funds of commissions received from the 
insurance companies on premiums of in- 
surance policies.” 





NEW INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Great Western Insurance Corpo- 
ration has been organized with a cap- 
italization of $1,000,000, the incorporators 
and directors being E. C. Brandenburg, 
HK. B. Dunn and Charles E. Holcomb, 
all of Denver, Colorado. _Mr. Branden- 
burg says that its purpose is to have a 
group of multiple line insurance com- 
panies with home office at Denver, and to 
serve the insurance public throughout 
the western part of the United States. 





BROOKLYN BROKERS MEET 


The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation last week appointed a nominat- 
ing committee to select a ticket to be 
voted on at the annual meeting in Jan- 
uary. The following are members of the 
committee: George H. Holden, chair- 
man; John Egan, William La Liberte, 
C. R. Rikel and Harry E. Francis. Reso- 
lutions were adopted expressing sym- 
pathy to President John J. Canning on 
the loss of his father. 





NEW TEXAS COMMISSIONER 
R. L. Daniels, of Victoria, Texas, dis- 
trict attorney of the Victoria section, has 
heen appointed insurance commissioner 
of the state, succeeding Judge J. M. 
Scott, who is retiring October 1. 
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Editorial 

Fire insurance is our topic this month 
and in spite of the present tendency to 
make it a sideline we intend to feature it. 
Fire insurance as written by the Ohio 
Farmers and other good companies, is 
essential to the economic structure of the 
United States. It would be difficult if not 
‘impossible to carry on trade and commerce, 
building operations, and the purchase of 
automobiles, without the indemnifying 
guarantees of fire insurance. 

And so, fire insurance deserves the earn- 
est attention of every agent. It still is 
necessary to all who own property; it still 
furnishes the steady, dependable income 
to most agencies; it still is the backbone 
of insurance. 











Ohio Farmers agents are holding two 
mighty good meetings this month. New 
Jersey agents will be at the Spring Brock 
Country Club of Morristown on Septem- 
ber 17, while the New Englanders will 
convene at the Country Club of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, on the 15th. 

S. A. Lockwood, Ohio Farmers repre- 
sentative at Freehold, N. J., is president 
of his Association. James L. Case, former 





president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, leads the New England 
Association. 


Booklets on the co-insurance clause, 
pro-rata distribution clause, and waiver of 
inventory or appraisement clause are 
available to Ohio Farmers agents. 
write to the Company at Le Roy. 


How soon will mail order sellers of 
knock-down houses decide to furnish a fire 
policy with each purchase. 


ing every day, it looks as though there 
was a chance for a revivalist to preach 
fire prevention,—and adequate fire in- 
surance. 


is to be represented in California by the 
general agency firm, Harris & Watson, 
Inc., of Los Angeles. 


showing the Old Man on the Fence taking 
a swim at Winona Lake, during the Indi- 
ana agents’ meeting. That's the first 
time in 77 years the Old Man has been off 
the fence. 








Please 








With an average of five churches burn- 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 





Rough Notes for August had a cartoon 














“Spectator” on Chrysler-Palmette 


In commenting upon the much dis- 
cussed Chrysler-Palmetto insurance plan 
“The Spectator” of New York said last 
week: 

“That there are so-called ‘evils’ in 
automobile insurance written by sound 
insurance companies, this journal does 
not believe. Any business, to progress, 
must overcome obstacles in its path, 
occasionally revise opinions and make 
needed adjustments. These things are 
not evils; they are the growing pains 


of a sturdy industry. To say that any: 


new plan, formulated with the intent to 
apply it to a business which is ever- 
changing, is wrong simply because it 
happens to conflict with laws long on 
the statute books is scarcely logical. 
Laws have 
particularly such regulations as are in- 
tended for governing commercial pur- 
suits. The basic right or wrong of the 
Chrysler-Palmetto plan is the only thing 
to be considered. If it is bad for the 


future of the insurance business and the. 


men in it, it deserves condemnation. If 
not, there may. be that in it which will 
prove enduring. 

“As a matter of fact, having an eye 
on probabilities, there are other plans 
which may wrest business away from 
the recognized insurance carriers even 
to the extent of controlling policies be- 
yond the first year, something that the 


been altered before this,’ 


Chrysler plan apparently does not do. 
Suppose that ‘some eight or ten of the 
largest automobile manufacturers were 
to follow the example of the General 
Motors concern and organize regular in- 
surance companies, properly licensed in 
the various States and having regular 
insurance agents of their own. Would 
not then the present established insur- 
ance carriers find themselves without a 
very large proportion of the automobile 
insurance premium income they now en- 
joy? Could not such companies, owned 
and supervised by automobile manu- 
facturers, practically control even the 
renewal business on automobile insur- 
ance? 

“New considerations are constantly ris- 
ing in the world of insurance transac- 
tions and their possibilities should be 
thoroughly’. analyzed. The motivating 
trend behind any original step taken by 
the Chrysler people or any other car 
manufacturers should be studied and, 
wherever opportunity offers, motor ve- 
hicle builders and insurance executives 
should meet to jointly attack their com- 
mon problems. A sane view of any situ- 
,ation, untouched by prejudice from 
either side, will do more for the welfare 
of automobile manufacturers ard the in- 
surance companies carrying the risk on 
their cars than any amount of attempts 
to get in on the ground floor with a 
plan that will beat ’em all.” 


Keller 84 Years Old; 


At Office Each Day 


PITTSBURGH BRANCH MANAGER 


With Great American for Years; Once 


Secretary of Pittsburgh Co.; 
Carries Snuffbox 


By C. A. Ludlum 





One of the most interesting figures of 


the insurance fraternity is Thomas D. 


Keller, branch manager of the Great 
American Insurance Company at Pitts- 
burgh. Born on June 19, 1841, Mr..Keller 
has had an active and interesting career 





THOMAS D. KELLER 


and .at the age of 84 he can be seen at 
the office every day. 

In 1861, one month before Fort 
Sumter was fired upon he commenced 
his business life operating a confection- 
ery and cake store on the outskirts of 
the city. Leaving that business at the 
close of 1864, Mr. Keller sought employ- 
ment which was found at the office of 
Giles S. Bates, a real estate and insur- 
ance man to whom.an application was 
presented. 

This connection continued from 1864 
till 1869, during which period Mr. Keller 
states, his duties were varied. The 
agency represented among others the 
Columbia Mutual and Farmers of York, 
Pa., and covered four counties over 
which “T. D.” traveled at intervals. 
Soliciting and collecting were the chief 
outside duties. In the office he attended 
to the bookkeeping. In 1869 he opened 
an insurance office for himself in the 
down-town district of Pittsburgh, repre- 
senting the Lycoming County Mutual, 
Cumberland Valley’ Mutual, Columbia 
Mutual and the Farmers of York. 

In 1872 Mr. Keller was elected secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Insurance Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., which had a capital 
of $115,800, not all paid in. Going be- 
fore the board of directors he prevailed 
upon them into call in the unpaid capital 
and to increase the amount to $200,000. 
His duties with the Pennsylvania were 
widespread, traveling the field from Bos- 
ton to San Francisco, settling claims and 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Local Agent and Fire Prevention 


The local fire insurance agent, due to the nature of his 
occupation, is naturally looked upon as a leader in Fire 
Prevention activities. It is reasonable that he should 
act in this capacity, 

Effective work has been accomplished along Fire 
Prevention lines in many cities and towns, but there is 
still much to be done. 

This year the week set aside is October 4th to 10th, 
which includes Fire Prevention day, October 9th, the 
anniversary of the great Chicago fire of 1871. If your 
town is planning activities for this week, cooperate with 
them to make their work resultful. If no such plans are 
contemplated why not be the one to start Fire Preven- 
tion in your community? 

Constructive helps for Fire Prevention Plans, such as 
speeches, literature and suggested plans of operation can 
be obtained through the Advertising Department of The 
Home Insurance Company, 59 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. In this way agents who provide the protection of 
the Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance Company in 
America can also provide locally invaluable assistance to 
a nation-wide movement. 


MERSeNy NEW YO 
The HO COMPANY RK 
Elbridge G. Snow, President 
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Reiter and Guempel 
Promoted in Field Work 


AMERICAN OF NEWARK SPECIALS 





Both Experienced in Company Affairs; 
To Cover New Jersey Following 
Denny’s Resignation 





Samuel H. Reiter, the new special 
agent in charge of New Jersey for the 
American of Newark, steps into his new 
work with thirteen years of experience 
in the affairs of the company. Graduat- 
ing from East Orange High School, his 





SAMUEL H. REITER 


first position was with the North Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Company. He joined 
the American in December, 1912, starting 
in the accounting department. 

In 1920 Mr. Reiter was promoted to 
the managership of the brokerage de- 
partment of the company where he made 
consistent progress in building up a sub- 
stantial clientele. His entry to field 
work was in the latter part of 1922 when 
he was made special agent and assistant 
to Special Agent Denny in New Jersey. 
Due to the resignation of Mr. Denny on 














HERBERT G. GUEMPEL 


September 10, Mr. Reiter assumes full 
charge of the state. . 
Herbert, G. Guempel, who has been in 
charge, if |\the; brokerage department at 
“ie Na i te, has been promoted to 
special agent ‘and will be associated with 
Mr. Reiter in the New Jersey field: 
Having six years of evening high school 
and a year’s insurance training at New 
York University, Mr. Guempel’s entry 
into the company dates back to August 
1914, when he started as an office boy 
in the local department. Six months 
later he was made entry clerk, and in 
1916 he was transferred to the account- 
ing department where he remained four 
years. In 1920 he was back in the local 
department as a counter man and three 
_ years later was made mnager of the 
brokerage department. 











Hart Darlington, Manager 


Hart Darlington, President 


W. G. Falconer, President 


Check Up 


Your Prospects 





How many prospects in your 
community went away this Sum- 
mer without adequate insurance 
protection? How many of these 
same prospects suffered unin- 
sured losses or witnessed this ex- 
perience in others? 


Through experience the public is 


becoming more and more im-. 


pressed with the value and neces- 
sity of insurance. The evidence 
of their responsiveness to good 
policies is summed up in the 
large and increasing amounts of 
business being done each year by 
institutions whose service, de- 
pendability and strength is well 
known. 


Norwich Union Reputation is World-Wide 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


ot New York 
Incorporated 1806 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 


Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 








Atkinson and Worley 
Discuss Deposits 


SIDELIGHT ON U. S. SITUATION 





Came Up During Testimony On Great 
Britain Regarding Contemplated 
Changes In Insurance Act 





Some of the leading American fire un- 
derwriters are following closely the tes- 
timony of prominent British underwrit- 
ers who are appearing before a Par- 
liamentary committee in reference to 
contemplated changes in the British in- 
surance act, a proposition to have the 
companies-make deposits being of espe- 
cial interest. The testimony is being 
printed in full by British insurance 
papers. Among those recently testifying 
were J. J. Atkinson, general manager 
of the Royal, and Sir Arthur Worley, 
general manager of the North British 
and Mercantile. 

Sir Arthur said that there were not 
half a dozen foreign companies doing 
a direct fire business in Great Britain. 

“If we had to put up. deposits and, 
in return, asked those operating here 
to do so, you would get very little, 
whereas fifty or more British zompdnies 
are each operating in most of seventy- 
eight countries,” he said. “Any retaliation 
by us would endanger us more than it 
would injure them. It would tie up mil- 
lions of ours in comparison with thou- 
sands of theirs.” 

A member of the committee asked 
Mr. Atkinson: “May. I suggest that 
the very onerous imposiitons that the 
American government put on their own 
companies prevent their actively pro- 
moting their operations outside of their 
own country?” 

Mr. Atkinson replied in part: 

“I think they have in years past by 
legislation restricted the operations of 
their domestic companies, as they are 
called, from going abroad, I think, be- 
cause they felt they probably could not 
control the operations of these com- 
panies abroad, and they might. really 
do something which would effect their 
home business and possibly bring them 
down. It is rather a protective measure 
—in fact, I think there is a tendency in 
that direction now as regards the great 
American life companies; subject to cor- 
rection by the actuaries present, I think 
they are drawing their horns in in for- 
eign fields. In many cases, I think, 
they reinsure their liabilities in foreign 
fields because their business in their 
home fields is growing so extensive and 
fast that they do not need this auxiliary 
business. It is the policy, and always 
has been the policy, of British companies, 
to seek business abroad. We will put 
agencies. anywhere in order to get the 
business.” 

Sir Arthur Worley said: “A British 
company doing business abroad, even 
with the reserve power required in 
America, has funds available to meet 
any catastrophe. If an office is purely 
an American company those funds are 
tied up to a very large degree by the 
onerous obligations they impose on their 
own companies just as well as on ours. 
They do not legislate against us; we 
have no complaint at all against them 
on that, but the money is earmarked and 
tied up, and, therefore, the ordinary 
American companies have not the neces- 
sary large unattached funds that are de- 
sirable, and even necessary, to conduct 
a world-wide foreign business. And this 
immobilizing of funds has been one of 
their handicaps in spreading abroad.” 

Another comment of J. J. Atkinson 
was this: “If I might ‘say something 
anent the foreign” deposits. I think the 
great bulk of the money which the 
British companies have deposited and 
tied up in America and other parts of the 
world is really money which they have 
made out. there; it is not money that 
has’ been sent out from this country to 
put up its deposit.” 
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Advises Agent to Drop Company 


An insurance newspaper asks insur- 
ance agents to drop the representation 
of a stock fire insurance company. which 
has incurred the displeasure of Cali- 
fornia agents by accepting premiums 
from the Southern Club of Los Angeles, 
an .inter-insurance proposition which 
totals $3,000,000 of automobile insurance 
premiums annually. lf agents accept 
the advice it will be interesting to see 
what the next development will be. 
Should the company lose agents, as a 
result of such advice, and claim to be 
damaged financially thereby, a suit may 
be instituted against the newspaper. 

This would bring to the front many 
questions teeming with interest, for in- 
stance: 

A, Is a newspaper influential enough 
to swing agents away from a fire in- 
surence company which the latter rep- 
resent? , 

B. If the company loses business as 
a result of agents sending back supplies 
would the jury estimate the size of the 
damages by the amount of premiums 
lost? If the agency were a profitable 
representative would that figure with 
the jury? If the agency were a con- 
sistent money loser would that enter 
into consideration? Maybe some of the 
resigning agents would be agencies with 
a very bad loss record in which case 
an astute. attorney for the newspaper 
might say: “Our. attack has saved you 
money because from past experience if 
the agency had continued to represent 
you it woula merely have increased your 
loss ratio. Therefore, instead of my 








EXTOLS LATE R. N. HUGHS 





Southern Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference Adopts Resolutions On 
Death of Atlanta Man 


The Southern Automobile Under- 
writers Conference, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
adopted suitable resolutions on the death 
of Robert N. Hughs, who passed away 
recently, and who was formerly a presi- 
dent of the Conference. Extracts from 
the resolutions follow: 


“In the prime of life and at the height 
of an able and honorable career, Robert 
N. Hughs died in Atlanta, Ga., on Au- 
gust 24, 1925, at the age of 57 years. The 
distinguished position he occupied in his 
ehosen profession was the result of a 
broad and practical knowledge of all 
branches of the fire insurance business, 
gained first as local agent in Macon, Ga., 
as_a special agent in the Georgia field and 
later as executive of several companies 
whom he served with ability and dis- 
tinction. 

“His enviable place in the hearts of his 
friends, in whose councils he was highly 
esteemed, was based on the faculty with 
which he was gifted to a high degree ot 
applying this knowledge firmly and 
frankly, and yet withal with charity to 
all, and a due regard to the rights oi 
those who were his associates. His out- 
standing characteristic may. be said to 
have been the ease with which he could 
be approached by all, and the sound, 
plain and friendly advice which he was 
always glad to give without fear or favor 
when it was needed.” 


client paying you damages you should 
pay him something for saving you 
money.” 

C. Will the company look at the 
situation from the point of view that 
it is being advertised and that in the 
long run all publicity is good publi- 
city? ; 

In case of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents and the Firemen’s 
of Newark it will be recalled that the 
National Association did not directly 
ask agents to send back supplies be- 
cause of the Firemen’s defiance of the 
National Association. “ 

Its campaign was to that end, but so 
subtly worded were the resolutions and 
campaign against the Firemen’s that 
there was no ground. for ‘ conspiracy 
action. In the present instance, in the 
Coast attack, there is no subtlety or 
beating about the bush. The periodical 
bluntly tells agents “to “show - their 
colors” and “to drop the company.” 





McCALLUM LEAVES THE HOME 


Kenneth L. McCallum, for nearly six 
years a staff adjuster for the Home, 
handling many of the company’s Brook- 
lyn and suburban losses, has resigned to 
enter the new adjusting firm of Windle, 
Burlingame & Dargan, Inc. He will be 
in the New York office, handling New 
York, Brooklyn and suburban losses. 
Mr. McCallum is a graduate of Columbia 
College Law School and is considered 
a thoroughly capable adjuster. 





MAINE CHRYSLER SUIT 


The hearing on the suit of the Chrys- 
ler Sales Corporation in Maine to re- 
strain Insurance Commissioner Spencer 
from interfering with the sale of 
Chrysler cars carrying Palmetto fire 
and theft insurance has been postponed 
until November 1. Commissioner 
Spencer has already forbidden the sale 
of Chrysler cars insured under the 
Palmetto plan. 


VERMONT AGENTS TO MEET 

The Vermont: Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will meet at Bennington, 
Vermont, September 30. Program for 
the day is as follows: Golf tournament, 
in the morning; meeting, Bennington 
Club, 2 p.m.; banquet, Hotel Putnam, 
7 p.m. 


Keller of Pittsburgh 
(Continued from page 23) 


doing general agency work in connection 
with his official duties. In 1888 his com- 
pany suffered reverses and in that year 
Special Agent W. N. Kramer of the 
Great American (who later became 
president of that company), presented a 
proposition to the directors of the Penn- 
sylvania through Mr. Keller to sell out. 
The deal being consummated, “T. D.” 
was appointed branch manager of the 
Great American, a position which he now 
holds. During -the thirty-seven years 
with the Great American he has made 
many friends, both in thé Western Penn- 
sylvania field which he traveled, and in 
official circles. 

Mr. Keller has been not only promi- 
nent in the insurance business, but also 
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Fifty-four Years—Time Tested 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


- An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 
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“The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 

United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 


New York State Fire Ins. Co. ef 
Albany, N. Y. 


New York 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 
ment, Freepert, Illineis 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Seuthera 
Department, Atlanta, Geergia 
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W. 8. Jackson, Manager, Pacifie Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, Nerth 
Carolina Dept. Durham, Nerth 
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in Pittsburgh educational work. In 1869 


he became connected with the school 


board-and was one-of three candidates 
who received the largest number of 
votes. After having been re-elected he 
served until 1876 when he became a 
member of the Central Board of Educa- 
tion of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Keller in his office at 421 Wood 
Street every day executing his duties, is 
also treasurer of the Allegheny County 


Board of Fire Underwriters, an office 
which he has held for fifteen years, 
Despite his years he was a promiuent 
figure at the annual meeting of the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania at 
Bethlehem, Pa., this year and expects to 
attend next year’s meeting. 

He says: he is still a young man. 
Smokes one cigdr a day and two on Sun- 
days, and ¢arries a full snuff box which 
he uses artistically and often. 
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Underwriters Praise 
| Chief Gus Rehm 


HAS DONE WONDERS IN MOBILE 





Fire Fighter in Turn Compliments 
Training School of New York Fire 
Department and Chief Helm 





Gus Rehm, chief engineer of the 
Mobile Fire Department, has returned to 
that city after going through the school 
of the New York Fire Department. He 
is said by underwriters here to be one 
of the best fire chiefs in the country and 
to have done remarkable work in a short 
time in putting the department on an up- 
to-date basis. Chief Rehm had been 
with the Mobile department thirty-seven 
years when he was made head. 
| Chief Engineer Rehm took charge of 
the Mobile Fire Department on July 1, 
4924. It is generally admitted that the 
tiepartment was in pretty bad shape as 
here was lack of discipline and lots of 
mprovements were needed, to say 
nothing of new equipment. 


: Praises Chief Helm 
4 


' “I knew when I took charge,” the 
hief Engineer said to a correspondent 
ki Tue EAsTeERN UNDERWRITER, “that dis- 
cipline was the main thing to constitute 
a fire department. While I have always 
been a believer in discipline I had its 
importance brought home to me most 
vividly and dramatically in New York as 
discipline is taught by Chief Helm to 
his men. 
. “We have a-wagon in the department 
which carries six hundred feet of three- 
inch hose which we use in the downtown 
business district and two 750-gallon 
pumpers used on the river front with 
two lines of two and a half inch hose 
from each pump running into a four- 
way deluge Set; in other words, a 
Siamese connection into one three-inch 
stream worked by means of a paradox 
hose holder. This is used for big con- 
flagrations in the downtown district. 

“We are going to have two scout 
wagons constructed for the purpose of 
answering telephone calls. These wagons 
will carry eight hundred feet of 11/2- 
inch horse, thereby saving the city a 
great deal of wear and tear on the large 
apparatus as well as a saving of gaso- 
line. When completed, the department 
will have fifteen pieces of apparatus.’ 


Has Confidence of City 


In New York the Mobile chief went 
through the training school of the New 
York Department and he formed a great 
admiration for Chief Helm. As soon as 
he got back to Mobile things started to 
happen. The city authorities had con- 
fidence in Chief Rehm and gave him 
what he wanted. It is reported that half 
a million dollars is to be spent in im- 
Provements, including a new fire alarm 
system and four modern fire alarm sta- 
tions—two central and two rural sta- 
10ns. 

In talking about Chief Rehm the 
Mobile “Register” said recently: 
| Revolutionary changes have been made 
in the entire department the past few 
years. New methods have been invoked 
by Fire Chief Gus Rehm, who succeeded 
Chief George W. Myrick, retired by the 
city because of old age, and faithful per- 
formance of his duties. 

An innovation which has met with 
general approval in Mobile is the use 
of red lights on all fire apparatus, in- 
cluding the automobiles of the chief and 
his assistants. A city ordinance pro- 








WITH NATIONAL LIBERTY 


_ John F. Urell has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for Florida for the National 
Liberty to succeed W. J. Young, who 
aS gone into the real estate business. 
Mr. Urell. formerly covered the same 
territory for another company. His 
headquarters will be at Orlando. 


hibits private cars from using the red 
lights. Chief Rehm has found that the 
new system works to the advantage of 
the department in making night calls. 
A fire department truck or automobile 
is distinguished by private owners blocks 
away, and the private cars are drawn 
to the curb until all fire apparatus has 
passed. It is believed that the lights have 
been the cause of many accidents be- 
ing averted. 

Chief Rehm is a strong believer in 
discipline in his department. He gained 
ideas in this connection during his 
schooling in New York. He had also 
seen the department inefficient at times, 
because discipline was not enforced. A 
trip to the fire stations will prove that 
discipline, especially in a fire station, is 
worth while. 





WHELPLEY IN AGENCY FIELD 





Secretary of Importers & Exporters Re- 
signs to Become Automobile Agent 
For the Potomac 


A. Whelpley, for several years secre- 
tary of the Importers & Exporters, and 
an experienced automobile insurance 
man, has resigned to go into the agency 
field. He has formed the Whelpley 
Agency, Inc., of 100 William’ Street, 
which has been appointed general agent 
of the automobile department of the 


Potomac, the fire running mate of the 
General Accident of Scotland. The ap- 
pointment is effective October 1 and the 
agency will write fire, theft, transporta- 
tion, collision and property damage in- 
surance on automobile risks. 

Mr. Whelpley joined the Importers 
& Exporters in 1919, taking over the 
organization and supervision of the auto- 
mobile department. His new agency 
will not only underwrite automobile risks 
but will also have full supervision over 
the investigation and adjustment of 
claims which will be paid through the 
agency. The Potomac has assets of about 
$2,150,000 and total surplus to policyhold- 
ers of $1,539,951. 
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CORPORATION 
OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
84 William Street New York City 


John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 





From the Charter granted in 1720 to 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


“To make Assurances of Houses, Warehouses, Goods, Wares and 
Merchandise from Accidents by Fire which tends to the Publick 
Good and Security of Many who have been and may be Preserved 


from the Ruin and Impoverishment which otherwise might ensue 
from such Calamities.” 





It is only natural that with such an ideal of public service 
the Corporation has prospered and endured and by its 


record may be rated as among the very strongest of the 
world’s successful insurance organizations. This year 


marks the 52nd anniversary of the entrance of The Lon- 
don Assurance into the United States and the 205th of 
its world wide activity. A permanent dependable fire - 
office that has the confidence of its agents and those with 
whom it transacts business. 





Che Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 


Everett W. Neurse, Vice-President ; J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Jehnsten, Secretary Wm. Sehaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Insurance Policies 
Protect Air Mail 


AND ANSWERS 





QUESTIONS 





Cravens, Dargan & Co., Insurance Man- 
agers, Houston, Texas, Reply to 
Agents’ Queries 


Cravens, Dargan & Co., insurance man- 
agers, Houston, Tex., in- one of their 
recent bulletins, give the following ques- 
tions and answers for their agents: 

Q. Does a registered mail policy cover 
shipments by registered mail even though 
the shipment is sent via the new air mail 
routes aah 

A. Our registered mail policies cover 
shipments of all kinds regardless of the 
means of conveyance which the postal au- 
thorities may choose; all that is necessary 
is for the assured to mark the word “Air 
Mail” after the shipment. The insurance 
rates are double the ones applicable for 
shipments by ordinary conveyance. _ 

Q. Under a parcel post policy is it per- 
missible for the assured to charge the cost 
of the coupons against the customer for 
whom the goods are being shipped? 

A. It is not only permissible, but cus- 
tomary, for the cost of the certificates 
used to be charged against the customer 
for whom the goods are being shipped. 
Most firms make a flat charge of 5c for 
this insurance. As the coupons cost them 
only 2'ec, of course a slight profit is made. 
This teature is one of the reasons parcel 
post insurance under the coupon form is 
so popular among the merchants. 

QO. IWhat rate should be used in writ- 
ing insurance on grain and harness kept 
in an uninsured farm barn? 

A. Grain and harness in the barn would 
take the same rate as the barn building. 

Q. I have an application for $7,500 in- 
surance against wind and rain on 600 acres 
of co.ton. The landlord esitmates that his 
one-fourth portion is worth $7,500 and 
that ti will require some thirty days from 
this date to gather it and he is anxious 
about the weather. Can you write it? 

A. We do not know of any company 
writing wind and rain insurance on grow- 
ing crops. 

Q. Is it possible to issue an “all risks” 
tourist's baggage policy? 

Yes. The Saint Paul is issuing a 
tourist's baggage policy under the “all 
risks” form at a rate of 2%, with a $10 
minimum premium. 

Care should be used in making sure that 
75% to 80% of the values at risk is in- 
sured. 

Jewelry Under Tourist’s Baggage 

QO. Is it possible to include jewelry un- 
der a tourist’s baggage policy? 

\. Under Form D, jewelry is included 
up to 25% of the amount of the policy if 
written for $1,000 or less; 30% of the 
amount of the policy is written for more 
than $1,000 and less than $2,000; and for 
a percentage gradually increasing there- 
atter as the amount of the policy increases. 
Under the new “all risks” form of policy, 
jewelry is included for a flat 10% of the 
amount of the policy. It is possible, how- 
ever, to write a policy under “all risks” 
conditions to the 100% co-insurance clause. 

Q. What will a health policy cost per 


a 9 a lady who is running a boarding 
1OUSE § 


\ 





\. We do not write health insurance 
€xcept in conjunction with accident insur- 
ance. “Then, we only write it for employed 
Women. Primarily, accident and health in- 
surance is an income protector and unless 
the individual is employed and has some 
means of income which would be impaired 
by means of accidental injury or ill health, 
would not be an insurable risk. 

Q. Should an adobe dwelling be rated 
as a brick building ? 

; The State Fire Insurance Commis- 
sion advises that an adobe dwelling would 
take the same classification as a. brick 
dwelling, 

.Q. The Blank Casualty Ins. Co. has 
“iscontinued writing workmen’s compensa- 
ion msurance at this agency. May we 
fiace this business with you? 

A. The rule adopted by well managed 
casualty companies is that compensation 
Premiums must not exceed one-fifth of all 


premiums produced, in order for the com- 
pany to break even on its underwriting; 
therefore it will be seen that the accept- 
ance of workmen’s compensation business 
by us depends on the volume of other 
casualty business you have to offer. If you 
will kindly indicate what you can do for 
us in the way of automobile liability, ac- 
cident and health, plate glass, liability and 
bonding premiums, we shall be glad to give 
you maximum facilities for writing work- 
men’s compensation. 

It will also be necessary for you to show 
that you will get adequate deposit pre- 
miums and that payrolls will be rendered 
promptly and fully when due. 





HYDE AND CHRYSLER 


sen C. Hyde, superintendent of In- 
surance for Missouri, has announced 
that he will take immediate action 
against any agent for the Chrysler au- 
vomobile company or any other person 
who illegally forces automobiles pur- 
chasers to buy fire and theft insurance 
us part of the purchase price of the au- 
womobile. Any person selling insurance 
who hasn’t a legal right to do so will be 
uealt with as the Missouri laws pro- 
vide Hyde has stated. 

On July 15, last, Hyde issued an offi- 
cial ruling in which he declared against 
tne Chrysler plan of selling insurance 
with their automobiles. He has since 
stated that there is no necessity for 
holding any public hearing on the sub- 
ject as the law is absolutely opposed to 
the plan. 





PENN. FEDERATION TO MOVE 

The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania on November 1 will move to larger 
quarters in Philadelphia, going to the 
fourth floor of the Insurance Exchange 
Building. G. R. Dette, secretary of the 
Federation, is in charge af the headquar- 
ters. 





AGENCY TRANSFERRED 
The North Carolina Home has trans- 
ferred from the Oglesby Insurance 
Agency at Lynchburg, Va., to Carring- 
ton, Stevens & Co. 


RICE MADE SECRETARY 


Aut bile Manager of the Royal Goes 
With Importers & Exporters On 
October 1 


R. J. Rice, Jr., well-known in auto- 
mobile insurance circles, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Importers & 
Exporters to succeed A. Whelpley, who 
has resigned to go into the local agency 
business. Mr. Rice will go with the 
company on October 1. He started his 
insurance career in 1906 in the auto- 
mobile department of the Aetna Life 
group at Hartford and later became 
automobile manager for the Globe & 
Rutgers and then the America Fore 
group. For the last several years Mr. 
Rice has been automobile manager for 
the Royal and is thoroughly qualified in 
that branch of insurance. His promotion 
to an executive position is well received 
among his friends in New York. 











ENJOIN COMMISSIONER CONN 

The United States District Court at 
Columbus last week granted a temporary 
injunction, restraining Superintendent of 
Insurance Harry L. Conn from revok- 
ing the license of the Palmetto Fire. 
The authority had already been revoked, 
however. This is part of the Chrysler 
fight in Ohio, to be allowed to use its 
automobile schemg in that state. It is 
not known what will be used as the basis 
of the claims against the superintendent 
when this matter comes to a hearing, but 
in all probability it will be claimed that 
the authority of the superintendent un- 
der Ohio laws does not extend to this 
case. It is possible, too, that the District 
Court may refer the matter to the Ohio 
courts for hearing, in the opinion of 
some of the insurance men. 





CALIFORNIA HITS PALMETTO 

The California Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at its annual convention last 
Saturday vigorously condemned _ the 
Chrysler-Palmetto automobile insurance 
plan and declared it was an attempt to 
break down the American agency sys- 
tem. 
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THE HANOVER | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
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Auto Car, London, Has 
Palmetto-Chrysler 
Plan Reinsurance 


REMINGTON MAKES STORY 
PUBLIC 





Also Says Proposition Is on Foot to 
Insure Autos by Plan Similar to 
Group Insurance 





The Hartford “Times” pulled off a big 
insurance beat this week when ‘it an- 
nounced that the Palmetto Fire of South 
Carolina had reinsured its Chrysler car 
business in the Auto Car Co. of London. 

Further, the “Times” stated that an 
entirely new form has been formulated 
by the Chrysler company by which all of 
its automobiles will be insured against 
fire and theft for one year in a group 
policy, the introduction in the automo- 
bile insurance field of a plan similar to 
group life insurance; and that other 
automobile concerns are considering 
adopting such a plan. 

The Hartford paper’s. informant is 
Charles H. Remington, vice-president of 
the Automobile Insurance Co., who re- 
iterates his denial that’ the Automobilé 
Insurance Co. has reinsured the Palmetto- 
Chrysler business. The “Times” prints 
a letter from Mr. Remington to its 
editor and a telegram sent to Commis- 
sioner Dunham, while the latter was at 
the commissioners’ convention. The 
“Times” story in full reads: 


Text of “Times” Story 


“Nothing has so aroused the insurance 
world recently as the contract made by 
the Chrysler Auto company with the 
Palmetto Fire Insurance Company of 
Sumter, S. C., to insure through it all 
Chrysler cars against fire and theft for 
one year without cost to the buyer. In- 
surance Commissioner Beha of New 
York at once attacked this plan as illegal 
in New York State and his action has 
been followed by insurance commis- 
sioners of several other states. At present 
the matter is in the courts. 

“Rumors have been plentiful that the 
Palmetto Fire Insurance Company, which 
is a-small concern, had reinsured the 
Chrysler business through the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company of Hartford, and 
Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER of current 
date carries some correspondence be- 
tween President Moffatt of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
Vice-President Charles H. Remington of 
the Automobile Insurance Company. In 
this article the Automobile Insurance 
Company was connected with the rein- 
surance by Mr. Moffatt and Vice-Presi- 
dent Remington’s reply was somewhat 
indefinite. Mr. Remington makes a 
statement for The Times herewith that 
for the first time and exclusively clears 
up the whole situation: 

“While in the early stages of the deal 
between the Chrysler and Palmetto 
people a contract for reinsurance was 
entered into by the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, that company has now 
entirely withdrawn from the plan and 
has nothing whatever to do with it. Not 
a dollar of reinsurance is it handling. 
The Palmetto Fire Insurance Company 
has, however, reinsured its Chrysler busi- 
ness with the Auto Car Company of 
London, England. The first announce- 
ment of this fact will be of great interest 
inthe insurance world. At the same 
time Mr. Remington informs the Times 
that while such reinsurance is now being 
carried, an entirely new plan is being 
formulated by the Chrysler company, by 
which all its cars will be insured against 
fire and theft for one year in a group 
policy similar to a group life insurance 
policy and that other automobile con- 
cerns are considering adopting such a 
plan. They consider rightly that hundreds 
of thousands of cars should be. insured 
more cheaply pro rata than a single car. 
It seems likely that this plan of group 
insurance, thus adopted, will be carried 











The 
“‘World’s Greatest Nickel’s Worth” 
tells the Hartford story 


The striking, two-color page advertisements of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company appear 
regularly in The Saturday Evening Post. The 
Post is the world’s greatest nickel’s worth— 
the most powerful aid to a Hartford agent. 

Hartford agents find that this advertising 
makes it easy to sell insurance and particu- 
larly easy to sell a Hartford policy. If vou will 
look up the Hartford’s advertisement in this 
week’s Post, you will see why. 

This continuous advertising to property 
owners is one of the things that make a 
Hartford connection of ever increasing value 
to live local agents. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write - 
practically every form of insurance except life 
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out in such a way that it will meet with 
no objections on the part of insurance 
departments and insurance agents. 


Mr. Remington’s Statement 


“To the Times today Mr. Remington 

made the following statement: 
. “Tam familiar with the fact that 
President Thomas C. Moffatt of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Avents 
has made public correspondence between 
him and myself, regarding the Chrysler- 
Palmetto deal. This whole Chrysler pro- 
position has been a very unfortunate 
matter for our organization and some- 
thing which we were committed upon 
legally perhaps by an official of the com- 
pany who was not authorized to do so, 
I can state that, while the matter <i in 
the hands of our attorney in New \ ork, 
the Automobile Insurance Company has 
not a dollar of the Chrysler reinsurance 
business. Our attitude has been, aid is 
now, to carry through all obligations 
whatever they may be, but we, neverthe- 
less, as indicated in my wire to Mr. 
Dunham, are positively against any plans 
of insurance which are not in strict 
accord with and have the full approval of 
the insurance commissioners and _ their 
departments and also the agents of the 
country and the public in general. 

“In this connection I would say that 
an important development from this 
situation will be, in my opinion, the 
development of a group plan of insur- 
ance of automobiles which will meet with 
entire approval by insurance companies, 
their agents and the public. Automobile 
manufacturers naturally feel that insur- 
ance on cars produced by the hundred 
thousand should be less pro rata than 
that on a single car. Under the group 
insurance plan which is being considered 
by insurance companies, the agency force 
will be proteected and there will be no 
violation of insurance ethics in any 
respect. In may be said roughly that 
the plan will correspond to some extent 
with that of group life insurance.’ 

“Vice-President Remington on Thurs- 
day sent the following telegram to 
Howard P. Dunham, insurance commis- 
sioner from Connecticut, who is attend- 
ing the convention of insurance commis- 
sioners of the United States at San 
Antonio, Texas. 


“You can inform those interested that 
the Automobile company has not at any 
time and will not reinsure any of the 
Chrysler business through the Palmetto, 
which business I now learn in a depend- 
able way has been reinsured, part with 
companies in this country and the balance 
in London. Furthermore, a new plan 
for handling this business has now been 
prepared which will insure the cars, as 
I understand it, from the factory, in 
blanket form, which plan it is believed 
will have the full approval of everyone. 
Can absolutely assure you and your as- 
sociates that no one connected with the 
Automobile Insurance Company was ever 
authorized in any way to commit the 
Automobile Company on the Chrysier 
proposition and furthermore we are ob- 
solutely opposed to such plans of insur- 
ance, our sincere desire being to wor 
with and stand back of all insurance 
commissioners and their departments, 
also our agency forces and to peetuct 
our organization in a manner which ie 
every insurance department along with 
those in the insurance business and the 
public in general, even though our posi- 
tion on this Chrysler situation has bec 
embarrassing to us and troublesome © 
the insurance departments and othe: : 
Can assure you this is all being straig' 
ened out without delay.’ ; 

“This telegram was in reply to a gue! / 
from Commissioner Dunham as to the 
attitude of the Automobile Insuranc° 
Company. which had been represented e 
being connected with the Chrysler p 
The insurance commissioners. in oe : 
tvie session, had indulged in cons! ll 
able criticism and Mr. Remington's tele 
gram was to make clear to the tell 
ance commissioners that the c¢ Bree 
that the Automobile Insurance ompeny 
was reinsuring the Palmetto business 
was without foundation. 


meet with the applause and approval f 
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Cocker’s Report To 
New Jersey Agents 


NEW LOCAL BOARDS FORMED 





No Adverse Bills Passed in Legislature; 
Await Results of Bright Com- 
mittee Report 





Thomas W. Cocker, president of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters, 
reviewed events of the last year in his 
report to the annual convention yester- 
day at the Robert Treat Hotel in New- 
ark. Following are some of the main 
points nade by the president: : 

“Your association is on record as being 
oppose’! to the government or any state 
entering the insurance business to the 
exclusion of private interests. 

“It is a pleasure to report that the 
past session of the Legislature, but seven 
pills were introduced pertaining to in- 
surance, and I am happy to state, no bills 
adverse to our interests were enacted 
into law. 

“During the year, three new local 
boards have been formed, one each at 
Morristown, Ridgewood and Paterson. 
Your secretary and myself, upon invita- 
tion, attended the organization meeting 
at Ridgewood as well as a subsequent 
meeting and were cordially received. 
The co-operation of your association was 
also asked for by the Morristown asso- 
ciation. 

“We have had recent requests for as- 
sistance in organizing other local boards 
and {| would recommend your new 
officers make an extra effort in doing 
any work along this line that seems 
feasible. 

“Your executive committee co-oper- 
ated with the Casualty Underwriters’ 
Association of New Jersey on the ques- 
tion of deferred payment of premiums 
and while counsel was employed to pre- 
pare and submit a brief to the Insurance 
Department, later. events warranted 


withholding presentations of the brief to 
the Department pending the investigation 
by the recently appointed ‘Bright’ Legis- 
lative Committee. 

“Your association was very active in 
this investigation and the members who 
appeared before the investigators are to 
be commended for the able manner in 
which they presented our views. 

“Before closing I wish to say a word 
of the assistance which has been rend- 
ered us during the past year by the in- 
surance publications. We have depended 
upon them for a great amount of our 
publicity and they are enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of the agent and of the Ameri- 
can Agency System.” 





R. G. CLARKE NOW A BROKER 


Succeeded as Special of Glens Falls by 
Charles F. Woodcock, Formerly 
of Rating Organization 

Robert G. Clarke, special agent for 
northern New Jersey, has resigned to 
enter the brokerage business in New 
York, operating as Clarke & Howe, 80 
Maiden Lane. 

Charles F. Woodcock has been chosen 
as Mr. Clarke’s successor, and will enter 
at once into his new duties. Mr. Wood- 
cock is a graduate of Dartmouth, served 
as a First Lieutenant with the First Engi- 
neers in France during the World War; 
was afterwards connected with the en- 
gineering department of the National 
Board, and for the last year has been 
engineer of the Suburban Division of 
the New York Fire Rating Organization 
in New York City. 








AUTOMOBILE TO ISSUE STOCK 


The directors of the Automobile of 
Hartford plan to authorize the issuance 
of $2,000,000 new stock to be sold on the 
basis of 300 per cent., thus providing 
$4,000,000 additional surplus funds, or a 
combined increase of $6,000,000 in capi- 
tal and surplus account. 


HEADS COMMISSIONERS 


W. R. C. Kendrick of lowa Elected 
President; Westerners in Control; 
Mid-Winter Meeting in N. Y. 

W. R. C. Kendrick, insurance commis- 
sioner of Iowa, was last week elected 
president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners at the annual 
meeting at San Antonio, Texas. Com- 
missioner T. M. Henry of Mississippi was 
elected first vice-president; T. N. Bald- 
win, Jr., of the District of Columbia, 
second vice-president; and Joseph Button 
of Virginia, secretary-treasurer. For the 
executive committee Commissioner 
Thomas S. McMurray, Jr., of Indiana, 
was elected chairman. Other members 
are: Harry L. Conn, Ohio; A. S. Cald- 
well, Tennessee; Frank N. Julian, Ala- 
bama; Jesse S. Reed, Oklahoma; Will 
Moore, Oregon, and S. A. Olseness, North 
Dakota. It will be seen that the majority 
of officers and members of the executive 
committee are commissioners of Western 
States. 

It was decided to hold the mid-winter 
convention again in New York City at 
the Hotel Astor during the first week 
in December as has been the custom for 
many years. The plan to hold the con- 
vention in Miami, Fla., fell through when 
it was found impossible to secure suitable 
hotel accommodations for the commis- 
sioners. 








TO TRY ROSSIA CASE 


Will Go Before Supreme Court Monday; 
Tests Position of Assets of All Rus- 
sian Companies Here 
Another chapter in the litigation over 
the possession of assets of United States 
branches of Russian companies will open 
on: Monday when the action of Fred S. 
James & Co., against the Rossia of 
America will be tried in the Supreme 
Court in New York City. The case in- 
volves questions which will affect the 
position of assets in this country of all 





the Russian companies. It also involves 
the validity of the transfer of the assets 
of the American branch of the Rossia 
of Petrograd to the Rossia of America. 
The action by Fred S. James & Co., is 
for $152,320, assignee of the Eagle, Star 
& British Dominions of London. 


J. F. DONICA MADE SECRETARY 





Now Officer of All America Fore Com- 
panies; Was Vice-President of 
Farmers 
Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards 
of directors, has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. F. Donica of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, who has been vice-president of the 
Farmers of Cedar Rapids, as secretary 
of all the “America Fore” Companies. 
The appointment was made at a meeting 
of the boards of directors held on Thurs- 

day, September 17. 

When the Farmers of Cedar Rapids 
was acquired by the “America Fore” 
Group, in January 1921, Mr. Donica was 
made its vice-president, and was later 
made president. This position he held 
until January 1925, when, in conformity 
with the plan for joint official super- 
vision of the “America Fore” Com- 
panies, he resigned as president of the 
Farmers to which position Paul L. Haid 
was elected, Mr. Donica then being made 
vice-president. 


GET FIRST AMERICAN 
The Central Fire Agency, Inc., has 
been appointed metropolitan district 
agent for the First American and com- 
menced yesterday to issue policies. The 
First American is the new member of 
the America Fore group of companies. 








Joseph A. Waterman, Seaboard branch 
of the New York Life, who has been five 
times in the top section of the $200,000 
Club, has been elected its president. At 
the close of the present club year Mr.’ 
Waterman’s paid-for was $2,714,800, made 
up of 266 applications averaging a little 
over $10,000 apiece. 
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“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


THE NORTHERN 


ENTERED U. S. 1854 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED OF LONDON 


Assets, $8,960,540.39. 


erty is made untenantable by Fire or Windstorm. 


Liabilities, $6,389,962.96 


Surplus in U. S., $2,570,577.43 


1 EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND 
| LOCAL DEPARTMENT 
| 55 John-Street, New York 


J. V. LANE, Ass’t Mor. 





Rent Insurance protects the owner from loss of income when his rental prop- 
| 
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You protect your investments in Real Estate with Fire and Windstorm Insur-__- 
| ance,—why not protect the income? 


Will you lose the income from your property if it be damaged or destroyed by 
Fire or Windstorm? 
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Northern Assurance Building, 
135 William Street, New York 


C. W. COOPER, Ass’t Mgr. 
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| Wo. H. McGee & Co., Inc., Marine Underwriters, U.S. A., 15 Witttam Street, New Yorx 
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Six Now Writing 
Jewelers’ Policies 


LOSING 


Jewelers Association May Go Into In- 
surance and Write Its Own Block 
Policies 


LLOYDS MONOPOLY 





Gresham Ennis, of William H. McGee 


& Co., marine underwriters in New 
York, spoke last week before the 
twentieth annual convention of the 


American National Retail Jewelers As- 
sociation at Richmond, Va., on jewelers 
block polces and tear gas as a weapon 
to combat banditry. With regard to 
jewelers block policies Mr. Ennis said 
only six companies writing in the United 
States have entered this hazardous field 
of underwriting as competitors to Lloyds 
since the New York State law was 
passed legalzing this form of insurance 
in the United States. 

At the opening of his address, Mr. 
Ennis related how Lloyds of London 
used to write practically all the “all 
risks” policies known as “Jewelers Block 
Cores: : 

“Lloyds made handsome profits on 
your business until about five years ago,” 
he said. “Since then, in spite of in- 
creasing the premiums, the business of 
your trade has given them such terriffic 
losses that Lloyds early this year began 
dropping their policies on American 
jeweiery risks. ‘lhis situation rapidly 
became serious, and the New York in- 
surance commissioner sought permission 
from the Legislature for companies 
legaily authorized to do business in 
America to write your business as you 
wanted it written. The permission was 
enacted into law, but only six American 
offices of the two hundred who now 
legally can have had the nerve to as- 
sume your extra hazardous risks.” 

Those companies now writing jewelers 
block policies include the Sun and 
Northern of London represented by 
Wm. H. McGee & Co.; the Automobile, 
through its own office; the Federal, 
through Chubb & Son; Commercial 
Union, through W. B. Brandt & Co.; 
and the St. Paul Fire & Marine, through 
A. F, Shaw & Co. 

Commenting in his annual report upon 
the paper read by Mr.. Ennis, National 
Secretary A. W. Anderson, of Neenah, 
Wisc., said that the association was 
thinking of branching out into the field 
of burglary insurance and similar lines 
of cover. It is planned, he said, to send 
out a questionnaire to the membership 
with a view of ascertaining experience 
along these lines before a definite de- 
cision in the matter is reached. Re- 
ferring to the National Jewelers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company in which the 
jewelers have for some years been 
carrying a considerable volume of fire 
and kindred lines of cover, he said that 
this company was operating with marked 
success, there being now approximately 
ten millions of business in force. Five 
times this amount was expected to be 
in force within the next ten years with 
half a million assets. At present assets 
total $140,000. Last year, the com- 
pany paid $40,000 in dividends. This, he 
pointed out, was more than the dues re- 
ceived from all the state associations 
during the past year. 

The convention, in resolution adopted, 
commended the activities of this: com- 
pany and voiced the hope that a way 
could be worked out for the writing of 
a jewelers block policy. 


LICENSE ENGLISH COMPANY 


The Standard Marine Insurance Co., 
Ltd., Liverpool, England, has been given 
a license permit to transact business in 
Denver and Colorado. 





Cargo Claims Badly 
Handled Is Report 


NO INVESTIGATION ON PIERS 





Trouble Arises Because Consignees Fail 
to Examine Shipments While in 
Carriers’ Care 





That consignees and their agents, to- 
gether with carriers’ agents, need educa- 
tion on the subject of investigation of 
cargo shipments before being removed 
from docks at-points of destination, is 
almost a universal viewpoint. Too many 
denials of liability. have been made by 
shipowners with regard to cargo damage 
claims because these claims were not en- 
tered before the cargo was removed from 
the carriers’ custody. This has been 
the center of the discussions being car- 
ried on in the columns of “Lloyd’s List” 
of London lately. Following are further 
letters giving suggestions: 


To the Editor of “Lloyd’s List” 


Sir,—We were very interested to read 
the article appearing in Lloyd’s List 
Weekly Shipping Summary of the 19th 
inst., under the heading “Underwriters 
and the Hague Rules,” and in view of 
the various points mentioned therein, we 
are prompted to inform your readers of 
the conditions at present existing here, 
and also to put forward suggestions 
which we consider will help to solve 
some of the difficulties with which un- 
derwriters are at present confronted. 

The need for an organization to re- 
cover from carriers for loss or damage 
for which they are responsible is un- 
doubtedly a very real one. The most 
common mistake made by consignees 
and their forwarding agents in this con- 
nection is that, knowing the goods are 
insured from warehouse to warehouse, 
they remove them from the Custom 
House, or the custody of the carrier, 
to their own warehouse before inspect- 
ing them to ascertain their condition, so 
that in the event of damage being dis- 
covered for which the carrier is strictly 
liable, the liability will be repudiated on 
the grounds that the terms of the Dill 
of lading have not been fulfilled—that 
notice of claim had not been given with- 
in the time limit. after discharge and 
before the goods had been removed from 
the custody of the shipowner. Many 
of the underwriters’ claims agents could 
also, to advantage, be instructed to make 
themselves acquainted with the full facts 
of the cases they survey and to impress 
upon the consignee or his agent the nec- 
essity of advising the carrier of the loss 
and requesting their attendance at the 
survey. 

In consequence of these misunder- 
standings, underwriters lose their right 
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of recovery, but is it advisable to insist 
upon the long and expensive methods 
of educating the ignorant and in the 
meantime for underwriters to continue 
to bear these losses? : 

While it is, of course, most desirable 
that consignees and their agents should 
be enlightened and informed of their 
duties towards their underwriters, we 
consider it a mistake to allow them 
with their present knowledge to go too 
far alone, for although the early assis- 
tance of the underwriters’ claims agent 
is apt to’ encourage laxity on the as- 
sured’s part, it will, in many cases, pre- 
vent the disqualification for claim against 
the ‘carrier. 


Strict Compliance Essential 


We suggest, therefore, that the solution 
to the problem, in the first place, is for 
those issuing policies or certificates of 
insurance to commence the education 
scheme and the claims prevention organ- 
ization by clearly stating at the head of 
their documents that in the event of 
loss or damage notice of survey must be 
given prior to the removal of the goods 
from the custody of the carrier and as 
soon after arrival as possible. These 
instructions should also be affixed to 
the shipping documents, invoice, etc., 
by the respective parties concerned, and 
it would then be possible for the Lloyd’s 
agents and other claims agents to under- 
take this extra work of making their 
own arrangements with the shipowners 
and their agents so that both parties 
might be represented at the surveys. As 
soon as the claim has been settled and 
the papers dealt with by the underwrit- 
er, they should be forwarded to the 
claims agent effecting the survey so that 
he can personally take up the matter 
of recovery in cases where the carrier 
is liable. 

As long as the carriers are able to en- 
force the strict observance of the con- 
ditions stated in their contract of car- 
riage, though in accordance with the 
Hague Rules, absolute compliance on the 
lines we have mentioned is the only sat- 
isfactory method for underwriters to 
fully protect themselves, and as far as 
possible we are practising this arrange- 
ment here now.—Yours faithfully, 

LINDAHL & COLLIN, 
Lloyd’s Agents, Gothenburg. 

It should be noted that Rule 6 of 

Article III of the “Carriage of Goods by 
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Sea Act, 1924,” provides, inter alia, that 
notice of claim may be made within three 
days, in the event of the loss or damage 
not being apparent at the time of re- 
moval of the goods. 


To the Editor of “Lloyd’s Lisi” 


Sir,—I have read with much inicrest 
the letter which appeared in your issue 
of Tuesday from Lloyd’s Agents at 
Gothenburg, Messrs. Lindhal & Collin. 

While it is true that is necessary that 
consignees should be educated regarding 
the effect of the Carriage of Goods by 
Sea Act, 1924, it is also true that ship’s 
agents at outlying ports need education 
on the subject. It may, of course, be 
said that ship’s agents do not desire to 
be educated, but I am quite sure that 
English shipowners have no desire that 
their agents should refuse to accept lia- 
bilities placed to their charge by the 
terms of this Act. 

One would think that some ship’s 
agents abroad have not heard of the Act, 
for I still hear of cases where ship’s 
agents ignore all communications from 
consignees regarding claims or reply 
that “the shipowner is exempted by the 
terms of the bill of lading.” In one par- 
ticular instance a ship’s agent stated that 
“according to the terms of the bill of 
lading the shipowners. were not respon- 
sible for pilferage,” clearly showing that 
the agent was ignorant of the fact that 
the bill of lading was issued subject to 
the Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, 1924. 

This attitude on the part of ship's 
agents is no doubt due to want of edu- 
cation on the subject, and I think much 
trouble would be saved if shipowners 
would advise their agents that such an 
Act as the Carriage of Goods by Sea 
Act, 1924, is in existence and that they, 
the ship’s agents, should not merely use 
the stereotyped forms of repudiation of 
liability which they have been in the 
habit of adopting, but should investigate 
claims which are made against them by 
consignees.—I am, Your faithfully. C.H.F. 
London, Sept. 2. 





GOODWIN ON AUTO CLUBS 


William M. Goodwin, president of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
has issued a circular letter to members 
of the organization, warning against tlic 
growing intrusion of automobile clubs 
into the insurance business in Pennsy!- 
vania. Such insurance carriers are not 
legitimate, according to Mr. Goodwin, 
and their officers are not eligible for 
membership in the Federation. However, 
he says auto clubs themselves are useful 
and all agents owning cars should belong 
and then use their influence against the 
clubs going into insurance. 


FRANK B. HALL & CO. SUES 


Frank B. Hall & Co., marine insur 
ance brokers, have started suit in tl 
United States Supreme Court agains! 
the Colonial Mutual Fire of England io: 
the amount of an unpaid loss under « 
marine policy. The Colonial is not ac- 
mitted to the United States so that 
judgment secured in this country Ww?! 
not touch the defendant unless it “: 
posits money here or unless the case » 
later tried in British courts. Other in- 
surers on the same risk which is involv<! 
in the suit are reported to have alrea:’ 
paid Frank B. Hall & Co. their i! 
shares. Nicoll, Anable & Nicoll are 
counsel for the plaintiff. = 
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John ©. Harding Off on the Wrong Foot 

I think that John C. Harding, retiring 
head of the Western Union, pulled a 
boner in his public reprimand of the 
Blue Goose, the social organization in 
fire insurance, his charges against it 
being excess “good fellowship” at and 
in the neighborhood of Blue Goose din- 
ners. And, further, it was poor judg- 
merit in my opinion for him to say: 
“It has been stated by the proprietor 
of a leading hotel that the yearly gath- 
erings of this organization are by far 
the most objectionable and obnoxious 
conventions that he has to deal with.” 

Who was the hotel proprietor? Why 
was he not named and the Blue Goose 
made sole publicity goat? Furthermore. 
after a most extensive experience in at- 
tending dinners since Prohibition be- 
came ineffective, I don’t believe this 
boniface. Likewise, he is a hypocrite 
as his house detectives could have put 
a damper on the proceedings as the 
“disorderly conduct” was on his prem- 
1ses. 

Of course, what Mr. Harding says 
without saying it directly is that there 
has been considerable drinking at or 
near some Blue Goose dinners. That 
is true. There was one in Chicago that 
Was pretty noisy; there was another in 
Newark that drew some reprimands and 
threats of suspension where they would 
do the most good to the individuals 
deserving them. But I am quite sure 
it Mr. Harding would interview the 
White Rock managers at the principal 
hotels in America he would have his 
eyes opened when he found out the 
facts about the wetness of some of the 
dinners being given in American hotels. 
as recall one dinner I went to of the 
New York police department where so 
much noise was made that Mayor Hylan 
managed to shout above the tumult: 
If you fellows don’t keep quiet I'll call 
the cops.” 

I seem to have missed something in 
the Blue Goose dinners I have attended 
and I have been to at least a dozen. 
My Blue Goose dinners have been ex- 
ceedingly respectable. Three of them 
Were as. quiet as a Baptist Sunday 
School sodiety. In fact, at one of them 
there were four policemen present, 
having been. employed as a quartette 
Without their identity being known. 
They decided to have some fun with 
ihe crowd and one of the policemen hid 
a bottle of “booze” under a table and 
then the officers “arrested” everybody 
at the table for having liquor “in. their 
Possession.” The hoax*caused a lot of 
excitement for a time, but this reporter, 
upon investigation, found that the bottle 
contained tea. 

* * 
Some Plain Speaking About Dinners 


In view of the criticism made by Mr. 
Harding it is time for some plain speak- 








ing about dinners, not of the Blue Goose, 
but all throughout the banquet world. 
The blunt truth is that wet dinners are 


back again. There was a time when 
people ran up to rooms to get a drink 
and poured liquor surreptitiousty from 
a flask. Now it is by no means an un- 
common sight to have full-fledged bars 
in one of the rooms adjoining the ban- 
quet hall, and in those rooms cocktails 
and highballs are served. Just go into 
any of the leading hotels in America 
any night and you will see it. The hotels 
furnish the waiters, the ice, the glasses, 
the water; the banqueters furnish the 
booze. There are many clubs in 
America which have fully equipped bar- 
rooms. 

On the general subject of drinking at 
dinners there are two opinions. First, 
of course, there is the faction which be- 
lieves that there should be no drinking, 
official or unofficial. Then there is the 
faction which believes that a dry ban- 
quet is a stupid, prosy, very boresome 
affair, and that the raison de’etre of ban- 
quets is not to hear speeches so much 
as to have a good time, to cut loose 
from the dull monotony of the average 
American business day. 


The most serious suggestion made by 
Mr. Harding in his Blue Goose tirade 
which one of the insurance newspapers 
characterizes as “friendly criticism”—if 
that be “friendly criticism” Brutus was 
one of Caeser’s pals—was this: “There 
is a grave question whether the Blue 
Goose should longer receive the sanction 
and support of company officials.” 


Now just what is the significance of 
that statement? It is that the execu- 
tives should cease their connection with 
the only social organization in fire in- 
surance. One of the great handicaps 
under which fire insurance has been 
laboring is that there has been very little 
sociability in the business, hardly any 
get-together, in fact. It is one of the 
few great businesses in the United 
States where that is true. Were it not 
for the conventions most of the insur- 
ance people would be strangers except 
for the brief camaraderie of the com- 
mittees and conferences. Here the 
word “camaraderie” is used in a Pick- 
wickian sense as some of those com- 
mittee meetings have been regular cat 
and dog fights. To remove important 
people from the one social organization 
in the business is to put the cause of 
uniformity in fire insurance back a mile. 
And the crying need of the time is uni- 
formity and co-operation. 

I hope that the executives will keep 
on joining and not resign from the Blue 
Goose. If they are in they can control 
its dinners—making the wild ones less 
wild; the stupid ones more entertaining 
and worthwhile. In my opinion it would 
be a great misfortune if the Blue Goose 
lost so many of its wings that it would 
fall to earth unable to fly in its crippled 
condition. 


The business needs the Blue Goose 


and if it occasionally flies in the wrong 


direction that can be corrected ~~ ~ 


Extraordinary Publicity 

Through Lupton A. Wilkinson, Inc., 
The Prudential has figured in 10, 
clippings -relative to the activities of 
that great insurance company in a per- 
iod running over a number of months. 
Furthermore, the managing editors seem 
glad to obtain material so interesting 
and well presented. There is not an in- 
surance company in the United States 
which is not a news center, which has 
not “copy” which newspapers are glad 
to print. 

It is only necessary to prepare this 
material in an attractive and newsy way, 
which, however, is not so easy as it 
looks. The Wilkinson outfit has this 
down to a sciénce. 

And why shouldn’t the newspapers 
print what the actuaries and the medical 
division.and the underwriters and, execu- 
tives of the great insurance companies 
liave to say? Do they want to devote all 
their columns to scandal, crime and 
politics? We think not and Wilkinson 
has proved that their columns are open 
to people who have something vital and 
important to say. 

kok * 


St. Paul’s Rental Charge 


The St. Paul Fire and Marine charges 
itself $36,000 a year for rental of the 
home office building which is occupies 
at Fifth and Washington Streets, Si. 
Paul. It occupies most of the building 
itself. It is a three story granite and 
brick structure. 

* * * 


The United Order of the Golden Cross 


In Commissioner Dunham’s report on 
the fraternal benefit societies I notice 
that one of them is the Supreme Com- 
mandery United Order of the Golden 
Cross. Did you ever hear of it before? 
It was organized in Tennessee and com- 
menced doing business way back in 1876. 
Its ledger assets at the end of December 
31, 1923, were not quite $100,000. For 
one year it spent on taxes, repairs and 
other expenses on real estate the sum 
of $2. Its legal expense in litigating 
claims for one year was $3,227. It spent 
$1,500 in advertising and nearly $5,000 in 
getting out its “official publication.” 
Deputies and organizers were paid $11,- 
215 in salaries and nearly $6,000 in fees. 

Now would you think that the United 
Order of the Golden Cross would be able 
to have many members as far away from 
home as Connecticut? According to 
Commissioner Dunham’s report more 
than 161 certificates were written in Con- 
necticut during the year and 22 claims 


were reported. 
* 


Number of Life Insurance Policyholders 

Asked the number of policyholders 
now on the books of the life insurance 
companies of this country and Canada 
I referred the inquiry to my friend, M. 
A. Brooks, of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, a man who lives and 
breaths statistics, nor is he confounded 
by the billions he has to juggle. 

“The outside figure is 55,000,000,” he 
said. 

* * * 
Life Insurance Questions About Federal 
Revenue Tax of 1924 Answered 

E. Paul Huttinger, a Philadelphia law- 
yer, has prepared and the Penn Mutual 
Life has issued a primer of the Federai 
Revenue Act of 1924. He answers quite 
a lot of questions about the tax. You 
may have asked the following questions 
yourself. Here are some of the questions 
with Mr. Huttinger’s answers: 

O—If a wife takes out insurance on the 
life of her husband, paying the premiums 
thereon, would the -proceeds be subject to 
taxation? 

A—No. A wife may insure her -hus- 
band’s life for any amount, and, pro- 
vided she receives notices, pays premiums 
‘out of her separate estate, and holds the 
policy, the proceeds when received would 
not be subject to either the estate tax 
or the income tax. 

O—If a wife takes out insurance on the 
life of her husband and pays the premiums 
thereon, is the policy a part of her. estate 
should she predecease her husband? . 


A—Yes. If the policy is her absolute 
property, the inventory of her estate 
should show the cash value of the 
policy at her death. If, however, her 
children or other persons have vested 
interests- in the policy which are fixed 
after her death, the value of the policy 
ought not to be considered as part of 
her estate. 

Q—Do the foregoing questions apply 
to third parties in general? r 
A—Yes. Any third party, individual 
or corporation, may insure the life of a 
natural person other than. self—subject 
to the law of insurable interest—and the 
proceeds when paid will not be taxable 

under the Estate Tax. 

QO—Is War Risk insurance taxable? 

A—yYes. War Risk insurance is con- 
sidered in the same class as other life 
insurance and is part of the gross estate 
of a decendent. 

O.—Where a corporation insured the life 
of an officer-stockholder agreeing to pur- 
chase his stock after death, are the pro- 
ceeds collected by the corporation after 
death included in the estate valuation of 
the stock? 

A—Yes. The proceeds are considered 
part of corporate assets. The Bureau 
will value the stock without regard to 
the cantract between the insured and 
the corporation. 


* * * 


The Fraternals 

Are the fraternals going ahead or are 
they going back? Some interesting 
thinking can result from the following 
summaries of the fraternals made by 
Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut in- 
surance commissioner, in his report on 
1924 results: 

“At the end of 1924 the total assets 
of the Fraternal Benefit Societies under 
consideration amounted to $379,114,413.79, 
being an increase over 1923 of $48,940,- 
717.05; the total liabilities were $14,617,- 
536.27, an increase of $2,147,474.74 over 
1923; the total balance to protect con- 
tracts was $364,496,877.52, an increase of 
$46,793,242.31 over 1923; the number of 
members was 4,726,349, an increase of 
180,335. 

“The total amount paid by members 
in 1924 was $3,140,926.95 more than in 
1923; the income from all other sources 
in 1924 was $2,192,561.83 more than in 
1923, and the total income was $5,333,- 
488.78 more. The’ disbursements show 
that the amount paid to members was 
$65,067,025.48, or $83,239.86 less than in 
1923; the amount paid for expenses was 
$178,955.84 more than in 1923 and the 
total disbursements were $95,715.98 more 
than in 1923.” 


* * * 


Not Wearing “Plus Fours” in the 
District 


Al Jolson, the comedian, says he was 
surprised’ to see so many men dressed 
in golf clothes during his last European 
trip. He went up to one voyager, who 
is in the. cloak and suit business, and 
asked him why he was so apparelled. 

“You esk me why I wear my gulf 
clothes?” was the response. “I want 
to be all ready, you understand, when 
we approach the gulf stream.” 

Whatever may be worn on shipboard 
the habit of wearing knickerbockers and 
long stockings is not growing in the 
insurance district. Occasionally, you 
see an underwriter so garbed hurrying 
along John Street for the subway which 
he is taking to make a golf date in 
Westchester County or Long Island. It 
is some rush. He looks neither to right 
nor left as if not in. any mood to be 
joshed. 

* * * 


A Satisfied Subscriber 

Occasionally a newspaper gets a letter 
which makes life a little rosy for the 
members of the staff. Such a letter came 
from William J. Gordon of Hartford a 
few days ago when he wrote THE East- 
EKN UNDERWRITER: 

“T enclose check herewith for $3 for 
a year’s renewal of my subscription to 
Tue EAsterN UNpERWwRITER. - This is the 
best $3 a year I have spent for any- 
thing.” 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Insurance to Increase Bank Deposits 
New York Savings Banks Preparing to Inaugurate 
Plan Whereby Insurance Contracts Guarantee 
Deposits in Event of Depositor’s Inability 
Due to Accident, Sickness or Death 


New York savings institutions are pre- 
paring through the medium of insurance 
to put into effect a plan to increase the 
number of depositors by the inauguration 
of a time savings plan. According to the 
plan a depositor will set his savings ac- 
count goal and in the event of disability 
from sickness or accident and in case of 
death will have his deposits paid by in- 
surance companies. 

It is proposed by some of these savings 
institutions in New York to announce 
shortly in the press an active campaign 
in New York and its environs. In ad- 
dition, agencies organized for the pur- 
pose of increasing depositors will be 
employed by the banks, and their solici- 
tors will broadcast the salient features 
of the plan in factories, shops and offices 
where heretofore little actual and con- 
certed effort has been carried on by the 
banks. 

According to the plan it is agreed be- 
tween the individual approached and the 
bank that he will save either $1,000, 
$2,000, $3,000 $4,000 or $5,000 within a 
specified time by depositing with the 
bank interested a stipulated sum weekly 
or monthly. The depositor signs an 
agreement to that effect; he being ac- 
ceptable to the bank. The fulfilment of 
the agreement is guaranteed by the bank 
under all conditions other than inability 
to fulfil his obligation due to unemploy- 
ment, assignment of his account, or 
voluntary withdrawal. If the depositor 
should die after making his initial de- 
posit, either due to natural causes or an 
accidental death, the amount he has ob- 
ligated himself to save will immediately 
be paid in full to his designated bene- 
ficiary; or if there exists a disability 
of any kind other than unemployment, 
irrespective of the individual’s ability to 
make his deposit, it will be made for 
him, even to the extent, in a protracted 
illness for example, of the fulfilment of 
the entire obligation. 


Ultimate Objective Stressed 


This plan, when it is introduced to the 
prospective depositor, will be discussed 
in relatively large amounts. His atten- 
tion will be focused upon the $1,000, 
$2,000, $3,000, $4,000 or $5,000 amount, in 
other words the ultimate objective; he 
will not be thinking of the small weekly 
or monthly payment. 

Under the new plan grownup life prin- 
ciples will be applied. The liability of 
the company will consist only of the ful- 
filment of the amount of the obligation 
on the part of the he “gpd at the time 
of his death. 

Under what is termed a “Deferred 
Payment” policy, protection against dis- 
ability will be issued by the companies 
extending this form of coverage. The 
weekly or monthly liability will be an 
amount equal to that sum which the de- 
positor has agreed to save weekly or 
monthly. The term of the policy will 
be for that interval over which the de- 
positor has agreed to make deposits, 
and which may be modified by the sav- 
ings institution to cover the period that 
they deem to be a practical one over 


which the agreed upon sum should be 
saved. For instance, in industrial dis- 
tricts, this interval will be longer than 
will be true in other instances. 

The bank will permit the depositor to 
withdraw his account as is true in any 
savings institution, at any time that he 
desires. The moment the account is 
closed, however, the insurance auto- 
matically ceases. The premium is low. 
It will be paid by the depositor, who will 
receive but a slightly reduced rate on 
his deposit as compared to that which 
he would receive when he makes a de- 
posit without being protected under the 
insurance plan. If a withdrawal is made 
prior to the fulfilment of the obligation, 
the depositor will receive his regular rate 
of interest, less the small sum that will 
be deducted for the pro rata time the in- 
surance was in effect. 


Predicts Success 


-Asked to comment upon the proposed 
plan of the savings banks, R. O. David- 
son, superintendent of the accident and 
health department of the Royal Indem- 
nity, and an authority on the various 
forms of insurance financing schemes, 
said to The Eastern Underwriter : 

“It has been a serious problem of the 
economist to determine the ultimate re- 
sult of the tremendous and relatively 
sudden expansion of the many time pay- 
ment plans that are applicable in the in- 
stance of practically every commodity 
and luxury that is purchased. With the 
ease with which future earnings may be 
applied to the purchase and possession 
of automobiles, not alone on the part 
of many who are utterly lacking in any 
knowledge of additional cost involved 
other than the actual time payments, 
such as upkeep, replacement, etc., it is 
astonishing that savings institutions can 
report a substantial increase as has been 
true in the past ten years, not alone as 
to amounts, but in the actual number of 
depositors. 

“More than -likely. this may be at- 
tributed not alone to industrial expansion, 
but to the fact that a large percentage 
of our industrialists are foreign born. 
The need for extreme caution in spend- 
ing money in early days in the land of 
their birth, prompts to a large measure 
the need for conservation in the dis- 
bursement of their income it their 
adopted land. In the instance of the in- 
dustrialists, the need for a savings ac- 
count is also emphasized by the fact that 
their continued employment is always 
questionable; temporary lulls in the par- 
ticular industry in which they are em- 
ployed may result in the shut down of 
the plant and the discontinuance of their 
income altogether. 

“The vital problem of the savings bank 
is perhaps more acute in the large cen- 
ters of population. The average in- 
dividual so located is under greater 
temptation to mortgage future earnings 
than is true with his country cousin. Not 
alone is it his desire to possess an auto- 
mobile, but in all probability he will be 
found to be making weekly or monthly 
payments on a radio, furniture, house- 
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Sees Open Warfare in 
Plate Glass Rating 


BUREAU GETS JABS IN LETTER 


Its Rate Making Record Not Satisfactory 
Says Man Opposed to Its Assuming 
Glass Rating Function 





An insurance man in close touch with 
the plate glass situation, commenting 
upon an article appearing in THe East- 
ERN UNDERWRITER last week relative to 
the formation of the plate glass depart- 
ment of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, writes to this 
paper as follows: 

“In your September 18th issue appears 
an article on plate glass insurance setting 
forth reasons why it should be placed in 
the National Bureau. The article, at 
great length, tells what the National 
Bureau does and what it is. Advantage 
No. 3 is quoted as follows: 

‘It is responsive to changes in the 
business. Where companies them- 
selves control rate making there is 
always pressure upon the rate-mak- 
ing organization to recognize 
changes affecting the loss ratio. 
Such changes will be made promptly. 
Difficult underwriting questions will 
be solved expeditiously and probably 
more satisfactorily. People on the 
firing line make the decisions and 
they are not likely to delay action in 
an emergency.’ 

“Right here it is well to quote an un- 
derwriter of one of the large casualty 
companies who is authority on casualty 
insurance. He writes in his company’s 
bulletin in part as follows: 


‘Talk about shock absorbers! The 
stock companies writing fidelity, 
surety and the various forms of 
casualty insurance reported an ag- 
gregate of $524,000,000 in earned 
premiums for 1924 with an under- 
writing loss of $12,900,000 or, 2.4%. 








hold utensils, and today in the instance 
of clothing, to an extent that was not 
true a few years past. 

Through intensive campaigning, this 
situation is partly combatted by life in- 
surance companies, building and loan 
organizations and savings institutions, 
but the laurels undoubtedly belong to the 
former. The plan will undoubtedly meet 
with success, containing points that ap- 
peal and arouse interest and contains 
a soundness that assures its permanency. 


Your editor opines that no other 


business could nor would have {aced 


these stupendous losses. witii like 

equanimity.’ 

“Certainly, this record is not « credit 
to the National Bureau. Why put plate 


glass insurance in the same category? 

“An underwriting loss of 2.4% on 524 
millions of dollars in premiums lends no 
credit to either the companies or to the 
National Bureau. If no more may be 
expected as respects. plate glass insur- 
ance then let us keep plate glass insur- 
ance in the hands of a rate maker who 
knows how to make rates and perhaps 
it would be a good idea to put the other 
lines in the hands of a rate maker who 
knows how to make rates. 

“On the comparatively small amount . 
of sixteen millions of dollars in plate 
glass premiums last year, it may be 
roughly estimated that the Profit was 
three millions. 

“The reasons for iitibiing the mak- 
ing of plate glass rates under the present 
rate maker are practical and not theo- 
retical. Can the casualty companies 
with their record of losses on their 
principal lines under the rating plan of 
the National Bureau afford to further 
increase their losses by dragging plate 
glass insurance in the National Bureau? 

“A survey of the general situation 
would indicate that the plate glass in- 
surance business as a result of the effort 
to put it in the National Bureau has split 
the business into two factions. For 
years, the plate glass insurance business 
in this country has been written on a 
strictly uniform basis with complete suc- 
cess. We are now confronted with the 
situation by which one group of com- 
panies (controlling the minority of the 
business) forces on the other group its 
views on the National Bureau. Having 
failed to persuade the companies that 
they should go into the National Bureau 
instead of attempting to reconcile the 
differences of opinion and thus maintain 
friendly relations and preserve the busi- 
ness, they would declare open war. 





COMMITTEE MEETING HELD 


A meeting of the classification com- 
mittee of the Compensation Rating Board 
of New York was held last week, at 
which routine matters were discussed. 





The Toronto Casualty has brought out 
in Canada a policy covering loss or dam- 
age to household effects from any cause 
whatsoever whether on land or sea. It is 
along the lines of English and Cont inental 
householder’s comprehensive policics 
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Metropolitan Issues 
Protection to Hotels 


USE OF COVER DESCRIBED 


Bond Protects Hotels Against Check 
Frauds and Enables Salesman to 
Travel With Ease 


he Metropolitan Casualty is issuing 
protection to hotels against loss from 
skipped hotel bills and worthless checks 
and drafts cashed by the hotels and has 
opened a. certified hotel guests’ bond 
department with Dr. J. Bruce Galloway 
in charge as superintendent. 

Telling of the need for this form of 
protection the company in its agency 
publication says: ; 

“The traveling salesman who is un- 
known by hotel clerks usually finds it 
difficult to secure the kind of a room 
he wants at the price he desires to pay. 
If he stays at the hotel for several days 
and finds it necessary to have a check 
cashed he may have a hard time, 
naturally, in convincing the hotel man- 
agement that the check is good. _ 

“The hotel manager is very desirous 
of satisfying his guests in order that he 
may have their_continued patronage. He 
has, however, suffered such great loss 
irom misplaced confidence that he is face 
to face with a very serious problem, 
nanely, avoiding financial loss from 
skipped hotel bills, cashing bad checks 
and souvenir taking. He has been send- 
ing good money after bad by employing 
detective service to find the crook and 
punish him. 


Use of Credentials 


Describing the use of the Hotel Guests’ 
Credential Letter with the special draft 
for use of salesmen the bulletin says: 

“These credential letters are author- 
ization to the bonded hotels to cash the 
specified check or draft for a specified 
amount weekly. 

“When a guest asks a hotel to cash a 
draft he presents this letter to the cashier 
with the draft. The cashier must com- 
pare the signature of the letter, the gen- 
eral description of the guest with his 
appearance, the name of the person, 
firm or bank on whom the check or draft 
is drawn with those authorized on the 
letter, and also note the date shown on 
the back of the letter when the last 
paper was cashed and the amount re- 
ceived. When the last amount is equal 
to the full amount authorized on the 
front of the letter no more paper should 
be cashed until the eighth day follow- 
ing the last entry on the back of the 
letter. 

“If, however, the last entry was for a 
fractional part of the amount authorized, 
then he should be entitled to the differ- 
ence between what he had received and 
what the weekly cashing authorization is. 

“\Vhen a-hotel cashes any paper au- 
thorized in a Credential letter, an entry 
on the back of the letter should be made 
immediately and the letter returned to 
the guest.” 

The annual premium rate for the cer- 
tified hotel guests’ bond it: For hotels 
with 100 rooms or less, $2. For hotels 
over 100 rooms, $2 or the first 100 rooms 
plus one cent addition for each guest 
room over 100. The annual premium for 
the certified hotel guests’ identification 
card is $5. The annual premium for the 
credential card and credential letter com- 
bined is $1 for each $10 weekly cashing 
thes s with a minimum premium of 
7.50. 








PAYS THEFT LOSS 

The Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America has paid Francis J. 
Kirchhof, head of the Kirchhof Construc- 
tion Company of Denver, Colorado, 
$5,872, the amount of money taken when 
a bandit held up his paymaster at 
work being done at the University of 
Denver. -Payment.-was made through 
the American National Bank. 


P. G. Survey Bureau 
Protects Position 
CHANGES MEMBERSHIP RULES 


Members of Survey Bureau Will Not 
Necessarily Have to Be Members 
of Insurance Exchange 








At a meeting of the Plate Glass In- 
surance Survey Bureau of New York 
on Monday a resolution was adopted 
unanimously by members .to have elim- 
inated from its constitution that part 
applying to membership in the Plate 
Glass Insurance Exchange. This action 
has been contemplated for some time 
and it is assumed ‘that the proposal 
to form a plate glass department as part 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters is responsible for 
bringing the matter to a head at this 
time. 

The old membership rule required 
that members of the Plate Glass Sur- 
vey Bureau be members of the Plate 
Glass Insurance Exchange of New 
York. Now the Plate Glass Survey 
Bureau becomes an independent organ- 
ization. 

In view of the fact that members 
of the Exchange subscribe-to Mr. 
Moore’s rates it is apparent that the 
action.was taken so that members de- 
siring to resign from Mr. Moore’s 
bureau could do so, but continue to 
subscribe to the service of the Plate 
Glass Survey Bureau. 


WORKMAN’S CHOICE 








Not True That He Would be Obliged to 
Accept Whatever Carrier Employer 
Chooses For Him 

The statement was made at a work- 
man’s compensation hearing that under 
a competitive system it would not be the 
workman who chose the method of in- 
surance, that he would be obliged to 
accept the coverage of whatever insur- 
au carrier his employer chose for 
iim. 

In commenting upon this the Work- 
men’s Compensation Publicity Bureau 
says: 

“In connection with this point it should 
be observed that the workmen are ac- 
corded a class privilege in the require- 
ment that the employer’s liability to pay 
compensation for injury shall be secured. 
The British compensation law accords 
them no such privilege. And the em- 
ployers, also, are vitally interested in the 
insurance, and have the right to demand, 
that, besides being regulated to secure 
the workmen, it should also be fitted to 
their—the employers’—needs. 


“In 1914 in an early stage of the de- 


velopment of workmen’s compensation 
laws in this country, a joint Commission 
of The National Civic Federation and 
The American Federation of Labor, con- 
sidered this question, and _ reported 
unanimously, James Duncan and John 


Mitchell signing the report in behalf of - 


organized labor, as follows: 

In most States the Commission found 
the workman indifferent as to the method 
of protection so long as he was properly 
insured against default on the part of 
the employer. . . It was generally 
felt that with an industrial accident 
board passing upon all settlements and 
determining all differences, and with 
such other restrictions and regulations 
as might be necessary, both employer 
and employee were protected under these 
three methods of insurance (i.e., stock 
compauy insurance, mutual insurance and 
qualified self-inurance), and that the 
employer received the benefit of the 
resulting compétition.” 


FORM NEW CASUALTY COMPANY 

A new casualty company, the Security 
Union Casualty, has been organized at 
Houston, Texas, by George R. Christie 
and W. P. Hobby. Mr. Christie is presi- 





, dent and Mr. Hobby is vice-president. 


chart 





The Royal Indemnity has issued a new 
showing revised steam boiler 
rates. 





THREE HUNDRED 
SALES 
POSSIBILITIES 








HERE are approximately 500 dif- 
ferent kinds of bonds listed in the 
ordinary surety rate manual. 


Conservatively speaking, about 300 of 
them are in more or less constant de- 
mand. 


In other words, every surety salesman 
has in the neighborhood of 300 sales 
possibilities from which-to build a profit- 
able volume of business. : : 


This fact, plus the advantage of a con- 
nection with a company which is noted 
for the promptness with which it meets 
its obligations, is one reason why sev- 
eral thousands of insurance men are’ 
finding it pays to represent the F & D. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Baltimore | 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and — 
Burglary Insurance 
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PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


Baltimore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately represented in this territory I will 
be glad to have full information regarding an agency connection with 
your Company. 
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F. J. Parry On Need Of 
Deposit Box Insurance 


DESCRIBES POLICY FORMS 


American Surety Vice-President Ad- 
dresses Connecticut Safe Deposit 
Association; Urges Protection 





Speaking before the Connecticut Safe 
Deposit Association at South Norwalk 
on insurance and its value to safe deposit 
vaults, F. J. Parry, vice-president of the 
American Surety outlined the need for 
deposit box insurance, forms and rates. 
He said: 

Under the modern system of conduct- 
ing safe deposit box business, there is 
always an occasion when the owner of 
the property deposited in the safe de- 
posit boxes must come to the institution 
for various reasons, either to deposit, to 
take out, or to examine his valuables, 
and during such process the property is 
not surrounded by the protection of steel 

. or burglar alarms, and ingenious crooks 
are continually making and devising 
schemes to sneak in and either by force 
or cunning put themselves in possession 


of the property of others through rob- 
bery. 


Position of Deposit Box Company 


A safe deposit box company stands in 
the position of a bailee for hire. 

The court decisions hold that any- 
one in this position must exercise that 
degree of care which an ordinary pru- 
dent and careful man would exercise 
under like cirtumstances with refer- 
ence to his own property. 

Ii bailed property should be _ lost 
through burglary or robbery, the bailee, 
in the absence of proof of negligence, 
is not liable to the bailer for the loss 
of the property. 

Then again.the degree of- care which 
a depository is required to exercise over 
safe deposit boxes to prevent loss is a 
question of law for the court.’ As to 
whether the bailee has exercised that 
proper degree of care in any particular 
case is a question of fact for the jury. 

A bailee for hire cannot by contract 
exempt himself from liability for his own 
negligence since the law fixes the liabil- 
ity. 

It seemis to me that it would not be 
illogical for a court to hold that a safe 
deposit box institution placing property 
entrusted to its care in a fireproof vault 
is guilty of negligence when there are 
other instiutions doing a similar business 
which *are careful enough to put the 
bailed property in much stronger vaults 
protected by alarm systems and by day 
and night watchmen and other devices 
known to science. 

Would it require much of an imagina- 
tion on the part of a court to rule that 
an institution which fails to increase the 
physical protection surrounding the prop- 
erty entrusted to its care as the ingene 
uity of the thieves increases, has failed 
to exercise the proper amount of care in 
protecting the property and is guilty of 
negligence? 

Or again, would it be fair- to criticise 
a court if it should rule that an institu- 
tion acting in a fiduciary capacity, which 
failed to cover property under its. phy- 
sical control by insurance against an 
insurable hazard which is incidental to 
the conduct of its business, had not ex- 
ercised the sufficient degree of care? 

Be that as it may, apart from the 
morals of the question, is it expedient, 
or is it good policy from the standpoint 
of business for a safe deposit company, 
in the event of a loss, to purge itself of 
liability to its customers on the theory 
that in taking care of the property it 

_ had exercised thesproper degree of care 
* required under~the law? “~ = 

Is the charge you make for this serv- 
ice enough to enable safe deposit com- 
panies, to -build .up a sufficient. reserve 
out of which to pay any loss which 
might occur through causes absolutely 

beyond their control? Is it nof a sound 
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business policy to give your customers 
full protection? - 

When a customer rents a box, does 
he merely pay the fee for storage space, 
or does he consider the payment a just 
and proper tax for safety? 

It seems to me that the hazard which 
develops beyond this point is one that 
can safely be. assumed by companies 
writing safe deposit box insurance within 
a proper compass against burglary and 
robbery. 

There are two forms of policies writ- 
ten in this connection, one known as the 
Blanket Safe Deposit Policy protecting 
the property of persons which is con- 
tained in safe deposit boxes rented by 
them from safe deposit institutions, the 
premium on which is paid by the safe 
deposit company. The protection is 
against burglary and robbery of the con- 
tents of the safe deposit boxes, the max- 
imum recovery as respects the contents 
of any one box being limited to 10 per 
cent. of the total amount of insurance 
applicable to the contents of all safe 
deposit boxes contained within the vault 
or vaults of the insured institutions, lim- 
ited further, of course, by the conditions 
of the contract and less the amount of 
indemnity paid the assured for loss of 
or damage to its property or of prop- 
erty for which the assured is legally 
liable. The amount of recovery for rob- 
bery is very much broader as the cover 
protects property taken through robbery 
from box renters when within the prem- 
ises of a safe deposit box company and 
when not: within the box. 

The other form is known as the In- 
dividual Safe Deposit Box policy ‘cover- 
ing the property of individuals contained 
in-a safe deposit box or boxes rented 
by them from safe deposit box institu- 
tions. The amount of recovery for either 
one of these hazards of burglary and 
robbery by the individual renter is lim- 


ited to the face of the policy and ‘to 
the terms of contract, the premium being 
paid by the individual renters. The 
damage clause is also found in this pol- 
icy form. 





N. Y. INDEMNITY: APPOINTS | 

The New York Indemnity announced 
several agency appointments last 
week. Edgar H. Wilson, of- Tren- 


ton, N. J., becomes general agent for ‘ 


surety lines. 


McCullough — Bros., -oi 
Nashville, 


Tenn., becomes a. general 


agent for Nashville and vicinity for all - 


casualty and surety. lines and arrange- 
ments have been made with this office 
for the handling of claims, inspections 
and payroll audits. Another appoint- 
ment is that of Morris W. Gurian, New 


Haven, Conn., who becomes general 
agent for casualty and surety lines. 
Claim, inspection and payroll audit : 


facilities have also been arranged for 
with this office. 





STANDARD, BOND FORM UPHELD 

The standard form of bond used by 
the Virginia state highway commission 
in connection with highway contracts 
has been upheld by the supreme court of 
appeals of that state in a decision in the 
case of the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
vs. Earle-Lansdell Company. 





Fowler & Kavanaugh, Inc., Man- 
hattan, insurance brokers, has been 
chartered at Albany with $25,000 capital. 
Charles A. Fowler, Pleasantville, N. Y.; 
Jos. W. Kavanaugh, 660 Riverside Drive, 
Manhattan, and Wm. L. Rodgers, 975 
Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, are directors 
and swbscribers. 





Notice to incorporate the Taxicab In- 
dependent Owners Auto Mutual Casualty 
in New York State has been given. 
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O. K. CALIFORNIA CODE 


Committee ‘in Hart- 
ford Last Week Adopts Amendment 
of California Conference 


The agency. committee of the National 


‘Acquistion and Field Supervision Cogt 


Conference at its two-day meeting jn 
Hartford last week adopted the amend- 
ed constitution of the. California Confer- 
ence on Acquisition and Field Superyi- 
sion Cost. The object of the conference 


‘is to’ promote cooperation and to pro- 


vide. for the discussion of commissj 
and agency problems and to administer 
rules formulated by a general conference 








_ of stock companies transacting casualty 


insurance in New York, approved by the 


Superintendent and subsequently en- 


‘dorsed by the insurance commissioners, 


The rules of the Conference governing 
violations are: 


1. All violations shall be reported to the chair- 
man of the governing committee, who shal! cause 


‘an investigation to be made for the purpose of 


determining the facts. If complaints are sup. 
reasonable proof the chairman may 
order an examination of any of the books or 
records of the company, or its representatives, 
against whom the complaint is made, such ex. 


. amination to be limited to the subject matter of 


the complaint. 

The three members of the governing commit- 
tee. in Southern California shall have original 
jurisdiction over complaints alleging violations by 
members in Southern California. E 

2. All hearings of ‘charges and _ proceedings 
thereunder shall be conducted in accordance with 
such rules as the governing committee shall adopt. 

3. No members of the governing committee 
who is connected with a company member against 
which a charge is preferred or whose officers, 
agents or employes are involved in any investiga- 
tion or charge, shall take part as a member of 
the governing committee in such investigation, 
the hearing or determination of such 
charge; and the governing committee may elect 
or at its request the chairman may appoint, other 
eligible principal representatives of members to 
act as members pro tempore in place of members 
hereby disqualified. 

4. The refusal of any member or person in- 
volved in a charge to appear before the gov- 
erning. committee or to submit to examination 
or to permit examination of files, documents or 
records in its or his possession, or under its or 
his control, shall be considered as evidence of 
the truth of such charge. 

5. The decision of the three members of the 
governing committee in Southern California, on 
i j icti shall be sub- 
ject to review by the governing committee of 
the Conference. Any decision of the governing 
committee shall. be subject to review by the na- 
tional agency committee of the National Con- 
ference provided that notice of appeal be given 
in writing by appellant member to the chairman 
of the California Conference within ten days aiter 
the decision of the governing committee has been 
The decision of the 
national agency committee of the National Con- 
ference shall be final. 

6. Hearings .of charges made in Southern 
California shall be heard by not less than two 
members of the governing committee. Appeals 
from Southern California and other hearings 
shall be heard by not less than five members 
of the governing committee. A majority vote 
of the members of the governing committee hear- 
ing charges or appeals shall be required for 
affirmative action. 

7. When a charge against a member is sus- 
tained and the. decision of the governing com- 
mittee has been rendered, the governing commit- 
tee shall cause its findings and decision to be 
principal executive office at the 
American head office, if a for- 


national agency committee of the National Con- 


* ference and to such other officials or persons as 
. the governing committee may determine. 


BURGLARY LOSSES HEAVY 


Insurance. companies covering burglary 
and holdups in St. Louis, Mo., and iace 


_to. face with the most serious situation 


they have ever confronted. Several have 


greatly curtailed their operations and 


some have practically abandoned the 
field, it is reported. The loss ratio 1s 


“mounting skyward week by week and 


it is felt that unless there is a decided 
change for the better no insurance conl- 


_ pany. will make any money on burglary 


or robbery insurance in St. Louis this 
year. 





The city commission of Bay City, 
Michigan, has authorized Walter |. 


‘Baumgardner, city manager, to take st«)s 
.to force the United States Fidelit) & 
-Guaranty to complete the work of: {he 


city filtration plant on which the bay 
City Floor & Wall Tile Co. has _invol- 
untarily forfeited its contract. The U. 
_S. Fidelity &. Guaranty furnished the 
-bond onthe job and it is contended by 
the city that the tile company has failed 
to carry out its contract. 
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\o Resignation From 
“Cost Conference” 


yCHELBACHER DENIES STORY 





His Circular to Companies in Phila- 
bia Situation Intimates Co- 
operation Will be Obtained 





In a circular to members of the Con- 
rence on Acquisition and Field Super- 
ysion Cost this week Secretary G, F. 
\ichelbacher said there have been no 
gsignations from the Conference nor 
jave there been any occurrences which 
inight be classified as “dissensions.” Con- 
finuing he said: 

The truth of the matter is that the con- 
ference iS continuing to gain support from com- 
anies which were somewhat slow in accepting 
. plan of operation and subscribing to the 
chiel executive’s pledge, and that satisfactory 
progress may be recorded, fforts by means 
of publicity and otherwise designed to shake 
the confidence of the members of the conference 
should be discounted, and if there is any doubt 
in anyone’s mind, the facts should be ascer- 
tained from this office before conclusions are 


reached. 


In his circular, which was captioned 
“Philadelphia Situation” Mr. Michel- 
bacher gave results ofa questionnaire 
sent to companies as to their Philadel- 
phia attitude. In it he said that the 
situation there has boiled down to pos- 
sible violations by these companies: 
Commercial Casualty, New Amsterdam, 
New York Indemnity, Preferred, U. S. F. 
& G, United States Guarantee. In the 
latter case the company is out of line 
only with respect to the commission 
which it is paying to its regional agent 
on burglary business and that situation 
will be corrected. Continuing, he said: 
It is undoubtedly true that non-Conference 
companies are paying excess commiussions in 
Philadelphia but this should be no excuse fer 
similar action by Conference companies. Im- 
mediate steps will be taken to discuss with 
companies apparently out of line in Philadelphia 
the question of their co-operation with the 
Conference at that point. I do not believe that 
any particular difficulty will be encountered 
in this process. 


TO REVISE AUTO RATES 





Favorable Company Experience Indicates 
No Radical Changes in Existing 
Rates is Contemplated 


The automobile department of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters is busy with the work entailed 
in the annual revision of automobile 
rates. Most if not all of the companies 
have submitted their experience which 
is being used as the basis for the new 
rates which -will be embodied in a new 
and revised manual. ; 

Most underwriters report that their 
experience has been fairly satisfactory 
when taken as a whole and from this 
fact it may be deduced that no radical 
changes in the rates either upward or 
downward are contemplated. 


Writing Auto, Liability i 
and P. D. 15% Off Tariff 
The United Agency with offices at 280 
Broadway, New York City, has sent out 
a letter to brokers on Manufacturers’ 
Liability Insurance Company of Jersey 
City, N. J., letter heads announcing: 
“We are now binding all forms of auto-. 
mobile, liability, property damage, col- 
lision and owners, landlords and tenants 
liability risks.” The letter further an- 
nounces that brokers are being paid a 
10% commission and that their rates.are 
15% less than tariff. 








ADD TO PERRIN BUILDING 

Four more stories are being added to 
the Perrin Building at 75 Maiden Lane, 
New York, and it is expected that the 
additional floors will be ready for oc- 
cupancy by February 15, 1926. The two 
top floors when completed will be occu- 
pied by the Westchester and Delaware 
Underwriters. 





The Eagle Indemnity has appointed 
Sawtelle & Church & Chittim, San An- 
tonio, Texas, as general agents. 





Bureau’s P. G. Dept. 

To Start October 1 
IT HAS SEVENTEEN COMPANIES 
G. F. Michelbacher. Will be. Acting 


Manager; Five. Companies On 
Governing Committee 





At meeting of stock casualty com- 
panies transacting plate glass insurance 
at the offices of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety. Underwriters Wed- 
nesday morning, held’ to give further 
consideration to the proposal which has 
been pending for some months to organ- 
ize a plate glass department within the 
National Bureau, it was decided defin- 
itely to organize the plate glass depart- 
ment and commence operations October 
1, with G. F. Michelbacher as acting 
manager. ; 

There are now seventeen companies 
committed to the new plate glass depart- 
ment. They are: 

Aetna Casualty & Surety, Eagle Indem- 
nity, Globe Indemnity, Hartford, Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America, 


Independence, London Guarantee & 
Accident, New Amsterdam, Norwich 
Union, Phoenix Indemnity, Republic 
Casualty, Royal Indemnity, Standard 


Accident, Sun Indemnity, Travelers In- 
demnity, United States Casualty and 
Zurich. 

The governing committee consists of 
the following companies: 

Globe Indemnity, Hartford, Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America, 
Republic Casualty and Travelers’ In- 
demnity. 

The governing committee plans to 
make an immediate survey of the plate 
glass insurance rating system with the 
idea that this investigation will disclose 
needed improvements which will be 
brought up for discussion later. 





The first annual outing of the Pitts- 
burg Surety Assoc. was held last week. 


WRITING AIRCRAFT COVER 





Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America Organizes Department to 
Handle Airplane Insurance 


The Indemnity Company of America 
has announced plans for entrance into 
the air field on a more extensive scale and 
has recruited a specialized organization 
to handle that. branch of business. In- 
surance is issued to planes traveling 
over regular routes and also on pleas- 
ute machines not used for stunt or 
exhibition flying. 

The policies issued by the Company on 
aircraft cover fire, theft, property dam- 
age, public liability, accidental damage, 
total loss and legal liability to passen- 
gers. As the occasion arises these forms 
will be increased. The rates charged are 
elastic, depending on the type of ma- 
chine used, efficiency and experience of 
the pilots, number of passengers carried, 
distance travelled, etc. 





ERROR ABOUT MR. FERRY 


A few weeks ago THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER wrote a story calling attention 
to the fact that William S. Crawford, 
insurance editor of the “Journal of Com- 
merce,” had written a story in which 
he had unintentionally “killed” W. E. 
Chapin, a former insurance manager of 
Atlanta. _Mr.-Chapim-is not dead. Mr. 
Crawford can now write a story calling 
attention of THe EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
to the fact that last-week it “kiHed” D. 
M. Ferry, Jr., president of the Standard 
Accident, who was elected president of 
the company to succeed the late Lem W. 
Bowen. Mr. Ferry is very much alive 
and THe EASTERN UNDERWRITER extends 
to him its apologies. 





H. G. HEWITT TO RESIGN 
H. G. Hewitt, head of the claim de- 
partment of the New York Indemnity, 
has tendered his resignation, effective 
October 1. 








Collision. 
Burglary. 


tractors’ Liability, Credit. 
Electrical 
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Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, Golf and 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 
Liability. 


Liability. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
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Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 








The LONDON urites: 


Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
chile Prema Deiaaan, Aebunstine 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


etieary Bi Eleva- 
Liability, tor roperty 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


Group Accident and Sickness. 


Manufacturers’ Liability, Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 
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THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 








established. 


HEAD OFFICE: 











SU AEITUINE 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic - - 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents - - - - 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York - 
Geo. D,-Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - - - 


VER since the beginning of time, organized human energy, well 
directed, has accomplished the seemingly impossible. 
inventions, through the ages, have attended the endeavors of man. Moun- 
tains have given way to the steam shovel; dashing rivers have been spanned 
with steel girders, and stone causeways have been made to trail across bays 
and lakes; canals have connected oceans, and cities have been established in 
desert lands. Energy, and co-operation of men, and Super Service rendered 
by man to man, while adhering closely to the principle of “the law of im- 
provement,” created action through which these establishments were 
securely completed. Upon that same principle the “LONDON” was 


Energy, Co-operation and Super Service were its Builders. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


* COMPANY, LTD. 


55 Fifth Ave, New York 


“=< UNITED STATES BOARD 
__ BW. LAWSON—Chaieman 


HANANANARUANTGRAOARAA ARAGON 


Phenomenal 


Cc. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 
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Offering Bonus to 
Producers of A. & H. 


PRIZES OFFERED LEADERS 


Cash Bonus of 5% to be Awarded; 
Leaders to Get Six-Tube Super- 
Heterodyne Radio Sets 





The Continental Casualty is conduct- 
ing a ‘campaign for accident and health 
insurance and offering a cash bonus of 
5% to producers. The campaign started 
September 20 dnd will end December 
19. The bonus will be awarded producers 
of non-cancellable disability, commercial 
accident and health and intermediate 
accident and health. An additional bonus 
of 5% will be given for amounts in ex- 
cess of $1,000. 

The bonus 


offer is subject to the fol- 
lowing rules: 


1. Cash bonus period begins Septem- 
ber 20th and ends December 19th, 1925. 

2. Bonus will be-.paid only. on. the 
initial premium on new policies written 
during the bonus period on the semi- 
annual or annual premium plan and paid 
to the company in accordance with in- 
dividual contract. 


3. Bonus will be paid only to the 
licensed personal producer whose name 
appears on application. 

4. No bonus will be paid on any busi- 
ness unless it is reported to the home 
office by the agent or general agent’ on 
special blanks provided for that purpose. 
Name of policyholder and number of 
policy must appear on bonus report 
blank. 

5. Rewrites will count only for the 
increased portion of the premium. 

6. Business which has lapsed for at 
least ninety days may be rewritten as 
new business and will count in drive. 

7. All business must be written in ac- 
cordance with manual and company 
rules. 


8. No bonus will be paid unless per- 
sonal paid production is at least $500 
during the period, in commercial, inter- 
mediate and non-cancellable premiums 
or all combined. 


9. No business issued after January 
15th will count for bonus regardless of 
date submitted to the home office. 

10. Cash bonus will be paid immedi- 
ately following drive, as business is paid 
to thé company in cash and under no 
circumstances may it be deducted from 
reports. ea! 

11. All bonus report blanks must be 
in office by January 15th, 1926. 

12. The company reserves the right to 
decide all questions or issues that arise 
under this bonus offer. 

Prizes will also be awarded the largest 
producers of business. They are: To 
the leader in volume of premiums during 
the bonus. period: A 6-tube Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne Radio set. To the 
second largest producer: A fine traveling 
bag. To the leading producer in number 
of applications: A radio set similar to 
that awarded the largest producer of 
premiums. To the second largest appli- 
cation producer: A traveling bag. 





WINE SEIZURE COSTLY 


A jury in the Circuit Court at Clay- 
ton, Mo., has awarded $6,000 damages 
to P. J. Higgins, of Carsonville, Mo., 
from former constable E. L. Stanton of 
Central township and his bonding com- 
pany, the American, Surety, for illegal 
seizure of fifteen-barrels of- pre-prohibi- 
tion wine atiddiggins’ home: Evidence 

ced at the trial showed that Hig- 
had not been convicted when tried 
charge of violating the liquor laws 
+e state—the trial judge holding that 
: taid had beett iffeégally’ made. He 
then demanded the réturn of ‘his’ wine 
and was told that it had been dumped 
into a cesspool. The suit has*beén re- 
garded as a test case in local legal cirt- 
cles and it is believed that the victory 
for Higgins may result in the filing of 
many similar damage suits in St. Louis. 
and St. Louis county. 





BUSINESS-BUILDERS 








BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 

Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, - 

Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 
—— APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION. OF THE —— 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 





DEVELOPING 


_T. J.. FALVEY, President 
: Write For Territory 








REBATE FOR EMPLOYERS 





Ratio of Losses to Premiums on Em- 
ployers Liability in England in 1924 
Was 52.88% 

London, August 18—In accordance 
with an undertaking given to the Gov- 
ernment by the Accident Offices Asso- 
ciation, dated May 24, 1923, the results 
of the first year’s workings have just 
been announced, showing that employ- 
ers may look for a rebate of 7.1% on 
their next premiums. For the year 1924 
the ratio of losses to premiums was 
found to be 52.88%, which accordingly 
entitles the insured employees to the re- 

bate of 7.1% mentioned. 

On May 27 last the Secretary of State 


issued directions to the offices, which . 


provided that :—‘No rebate or additional 
charge shall be allowed or made to the 
insured person in per capita cases or in 
cases where the premium for the em- 
ployers’ liability risk under the policy is 
not more than 10s or in cases where the 
rebate or additional charge would be less 
than ls., but the aggregate amount of 
the rebate or additional charge calcu- 
lated in respect of such cases shall be 
carried forward to the following year and 


shall be added to or deducted from the - 


amount of the premiums for that year.” 





CHANGE BROOKLYN OFFICE 





W. L. Perrin & Son Incorporate Branch 
Under Name of The Barker 
Agency 

W. L. Perrin & Son, New York, an- 
nounce the incorporating of their Brook- 
lyn office under the name of The Barker 
Agency and the appointment of John 
Meyer as manager. This action follows 
the announcement of the resignation of 
Arthur H. Rasp as agency manager of 
the Brooklyn office of the W. L. Perrin 
& Son Companies, who has opened an 
agency on his own account in Brooklyn. 

The Barker agency, named after “Mr. 
Barker of the Brooklyn office, will rep- 
resent the Agricultural, Milwaukee 
Mechanics, Ohio Farmers, New Bruns- 
wick, Merchants of Denver and the 
Delaware for Brooklyn and the Agri- 
cultural, New Brunswick and State of 
Liverpool for suburban territory. For 
the present the writings will be confined 
to fire, casualty lines being taken on 
later. Both Mr. Barker and Mr. Meyer 
have been identified with W. L. Perrin 
& Son for a number of years. 





Augustus Wallauer has become identi- 
fied with the New. York office of the 
Metropolitan Casualty as special agent for 
the surety department. 


Our Agents 
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EAD OFFICE, Chicago EASTERN DEPT., New York 
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Likens Insurance 
to Public Utility 
A. & H. PLUGS INCOME Gaps 


H. G.. Helm, Superintendent, Accident 
and Health Department, U. 5, F 
& G., Expresses Vie,, 





Likening insurance and the 


- ni insurance 
company to a public utility, H. G. Helm 
superintendent of the accident ani health 
department of the United State Fidelity 
& Guaranty, says: 

“I have never heard anyone call an 
insurance company a public service cor- 


poration or insurance a public 
yet in my opinion that is what 

“The use and purpose of life 
come insurance clearly demons 
the withdrawal of these forms of pro- 
tection would call for a radica! change 
in living of a great many average Ameri- 
cans. : 

“Thrift is not strongly established 
among our virtues and it is the usual 
condition and not the unusual for the 
head of-a family to live right up to the 
hilt of his income. 

“Our love of luxury and comifort, the 
keeping up with the Joneses and many 
other complications of modern civiliza- 
tion, all keep us from visiting the savings 
banks as often as we should. 

“The development of the insiallment 
plan of payment for everything from a 
vacuum cleaner to a Rolls-Royce is also 
a most important factor in keeping most 
of us in hock. 

“With the assets and liabilities balanc- 
ing each month and the future mort- 
gaged, something has to be done to in- 
sure non-worry over the. possibility of a 
rainy day and to alleviate the discom- 
forts or actual suffering of the rainy day 
itself. 

“Two. things may precipitate stormy 


utility, 
tecy are, 

and in- 
rate that 


weather, actual physical death and 
economic or commercial death. The first 
does not need explanation. The second 


means the destruction of power to carr¢ 
on with your business of earning an in- 
come. 

“Life insurance has given us the abil- 
ity to create an estate which not one 
man in a-hundred could or rather would 
accumulate during an entire lifetime. 

“Income insurance or accident and 
health as it is commonly called protects 
against the economic or commercial 
death which in nine cases out of ten 
is much more of a problem to the family 
than actual death... Life remaining with- 
out the ability to aid in the struggle for 
existence knowing that you are only 
one more burden proves to be not only 
a case of physical suffering but one of 
acute mental anguish also. The protect- 
ing spirit of the male cannot function, 
cur self-respect is destroyed and we be- 
come a parasite. Income insurance goes 
far to alleviate our own feelings as 
well as materially aid in the mainten- 
ance of the home. 


“These two kinds of insurance plug 
the most important gaps which are left 
open by our present day method of 


living. With both of .these in our pos- 
session we may, pay the. installment on 
the auto wap a clear conscience no 
matter what*the bank balance may look 
like afterwards. Therefore I maintain 
that insurance is not only a_ public 
utility but in-many cases a direct /less- 
ing.” Lea at Aus 





RETAIN THE WOLFES 

S. H. & Lee J. Wolfe, consulting ac- 
tuaries, auditors and accountants have 
been retainéd- by the insurance depart- 
“ Califstnia to take charge of. 
inatig@m=6f the California State, 
‘ation=tasurance Fund and Gen- 
H. Wolfe is at present on his 
way to California to start this im: 
work. 





R. E. Wrigley, formerly supcrinten- 
dent of the accident and health depart. 
ment of the New York Indemnity, }s 
now specializing in accident and health 
insurance being- associated with tle ex- 
ecutive branch of the Travelers. 
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“INDEPENDENCE’ x OIL INDUSTRY 
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1—Producing Field 
2—Pipe Line Pumping Station 
3—Transportation by Tank Cars 
4—Transportation by Tankers 
5—Refinery 
6—Bulk Distributing Station 
7—Transportation by Truck 
8—Retail Service Station 
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The oil industry overshadows the world. Its growth from the rheumatism liniment, ‘‘Seneca Oil,” of one 
hundred years ago, to its present vast importance, is one of the romances of civilization. The Independence 
Companies, with their many forms of coverage, are important factors in furnishing insurance protection 
to this huge industry, One of their clients, the Pure Oil Company, furnishes the pictures here shown. 
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THE INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


; ‘Home Offices PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


Casualty Insurance ~* Surety Bonds 
Fire Insurance 
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These Companies maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 
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THE BASIS OF CREDIT IS THE CONFIDENCE 
THAT ONE HAS IN THE ABILITY AND 
WILLINGNESS OF ANOTHER TO FULFILL HIS 
PROMISE. 


THE RED ROYAL SHIELD ON AN INSURANCE 
POLICY MARKS A PROMISE FAITHFULLY 
FULFILLED BY THE COMPANY THROUGHOUT 
EIGHTY YEARS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


OYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES: 





ATLANTA, GA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Milton Dargan, Manager Elwin W. Law, Manager : 
>» NEW YORK 3 BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Frederick B. Kellam, Manager Fidd & Cowles, Managers. Rolla V. Watt, Manager ¢ 


























